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it not 


hem, 


ould 


«aD. 


ny 0 f 

Wind 

their 

ble! Why is it so? Man is most wonderous prone 
te ly think the lot of others better than his own! 

* | Bris even thus—Spruice has a wife as fair— 

Vol- BM Yes, fuirer,) and as chaste as snow nymphs are, 
‘my MBAnd yet he grieves: the only reason why, 


| | Migls, there are other beauties *neath the sky! 
The veteran soldier, worn down with age, 

Whose form has stood many a battle’s rage, 

ixclaims, retiring from the bloody wars, 

/h, happy merchant, who sells tape and gauze! 
‘The merchant, too, as upon the ocean 


ough Mile tarns his view, thinks the soldier’s portion 
ent- We. De first of earthly ones; because, he cries, . 
é; lis course to instant death or glory lies! 
yhen . ; 

Far less himself the lawyer fancies blest, 
ps, HM Than the farmer who early breaks his rest; 
pree Mend oft with many fruitless cases blown, 


° Envies his client’s lot and hates his own. 
As the rustic client, now, the city 
Thas comes to know (and sure it’s a pity, 


pen HB An honest man should e’er a city know 

egot Be The head and fount of ev’ry vice below,) 
He begins to think—simple fellow, true— 
To be a cit is ease and honor too! 

the HB So the doctor, midst boluses and pills, 
Thinking health the worst of all human—ills! 
“ays the priest the happiest of his race is, 

hel As his subjects all are dying cases! 


Ifany god the power to me should give 
To grant to all the lives they wish to live, 
(ut-throats should be doctors, both here and there, 











nO MiBAnd doctors cut-throats, as at best they are! 
the he rastic client ,too, despite the laws, 
not faa ’uld stand before the bench and plead his cause; 
has ratile the honest lawyer, turned out to grass, 
oie ™plead by hogs, should learn to bribe an ass! 
) hould temper the fractious horse whose place is 
rue ° keep his hind legs within the traces! 
mo- But of this, enough: should I thus endow 


We il to their Wiehe and each his prayer allow, 


day their mifids would not contented hold, 
‘¢ Jove’s insulted by their cries for gold! 
_ s-dl 
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FICKLENESS OF MEN AND WOMEN. 


FROM THE LATIN OF HORACE FLACKY, ESQ. 


Man thinks himself, of all that move on earth, 
The wisest creature far that e’er had birth; 
But let the farmer who tills the fruitful field, 
(The noblest man, indeed, that earth can yield,) 
Let the landlord, (who, foe to human mind, 
Deals death and direst woe to all his kind,) 
The sailor and soldier (who o’er the sea, 
As the wind, hold their dauntless courses free ;) 
Let these and all who lay up stores for age, 
And think such wisdom should only gods engage, 
Survey the ant, if they may wish to know 
That other things than they are wise below, 
IIas not the ant every domestic care 
That the human heart is supposed to wear ? 
From storms to shield them, he erects his dome, 
And bears, from distant fields, his treasures home; 
For future wants, his active mind employs, 
And well contented, all his work enjoys. 
- “Ah! Providence,’’ you say, ‘* to us so kind, 
Ne’er filled with Yankee thoughts the creature's 
Civilization, for him, ne’er oped her store, [mind !’’ 
For ease enough he asks, for pride, no more : 
Nought of wars or battles knows he about, 
Nor e’er for honor did ‘‘call his brother out ;’’ 
‘Though learned in all the high affairs of state, 
Ne’er knew a fop—but in the human shape ! 
Cannot gallant, with modern grace, a lass, 
Nor paint his whiskers *fore the mimic glass : 
He ! good faith ! he’s unsophisticated —quite— 
Has none these things for which we bipeds fight; 
Ne’er struts in ruffles, nor—though that’s .enough— 
Did he ever pig-tail chew, or take snuff: 
Who, in God’s own image not formed like man, 
Was never heard in lofty tones to damn; 
Ne’er felt a god-like part to gnaw his breast, 
To see his neighbor, than himself, more blest. 
The gods defend him! These defects, at least, 
Would brand a thing with human form, a beast ! 
A sane man, to hoard up gold, would say 
It does a sort of barbarous pride display; 
What ! store up pennies ?—a pretty source of fame ! 


' The meanest fool on earth may do the same ! 
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Yes, and while thas engaged, the loafer, too, enjoys in all its maturity of luxurious lovelinec 
Shall ery, ‘‘ Work on—t’ll live as long as you; country excursion. 
‘* Though in your lap the fields their treasures pour, y . 

* As much shall fill your maw as mine—no more !’’ ot There, en ——— eer 4 NO ma 
‘There is a strange delusion in our land, Moss, 06 Glah, trem Slees apanilew. 

Which we poor Romans poorly understand ; Purple clusters court the hand.” ~ 

For if the biggest dunce that heaven e’er formed 
Gets only gold—odd rot him ! 












































: Autumn now throws her many-tinted robe oy, 
!—though deformed — . 


Black as satan’s self, stupid as an ass, 
Each imperfeetion will to a virtue pass. nature’s wardrobe can furnish im any part of , 
Gold ! it will make a beau of fair sixteen world. We read of Italian skies and tropical , 


Of him who has a hundred winters seen ! 
Poor Sarah P***, (so cruel were her arts, 


‘landscape, unequaled by the richest drapery y 





greens, and often long to visit those regions wh 





By one fell stroke broke full a thousand hearts !) the birds have— 

Did wed, did take—yes, to say what she did, —*tno sorrow in their song 

In the strictest sense, she took a rid, No winter ip their year.”? 

¥ j 3 2 ! H 3 j a i ” 

For little else, (ab | shall I tell it on ?) But where can we find such an assemblage of je... 


Then took she Jitile but a skeleton! 
“At death's front door she wed, and took it fair | 





ties as is displayed, at this moment, in the groves 


. ° j . . ~ _ ' 
That she was so soon to become an heir ! forests of our native State? Europe and Asia my.» 
For with a widow rich, who does not know, be explored in vain. ‘Co them has prodigal naty 
A maid that’s poor can never shine below : O. : ; 


given springs like Eden, summers of plenty and wis. 


Bradford, Vt., 1845. fs 
if ’ , tersof mildnes. To the land of our nativity 





NS has she given autumns of unrivaled beauty, mo: 
AUTUMN, cence and abundance. Most of our poets have 





‘This season is proverbially beautiful and interest- the charms of this season, all varying from each ci}. 


ing. Our springs are too humid and chilly, our sum-|@T> and all beautiful, like the many-tinted hues 
mers too hot and dusty, and our winters too cold and the foliage of the groves. ‘The pensive, seniinen: 
tempestuous. Bat autumn, that soft twilight of the|Moralizing Bryant says, 

waning year, is ever delightfully temperate and) ‘‘ The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year ;' 
agreeable. Nothing can be more rich and splendid but his exquisite lines are so well known, that w 
than the variegated mantles which our forests put on,' must resist the temptation to quote them. The bit) 
after throwing off the light green drapery of summer. jocund, light-hearied Halleck sings in a strain of quit 


| “o . ose ; 

: a different tune, in desc r at this pe- 

Poets of every grade have descanted in doleful |” _— , cs des oe 7 sR Mt thls | 

; % riod. ‘ho would not know these lines to be his ~ 

strains on the * sere and yellow leaf.’ From the sage | 1 to bet 
: — In the autumn time 

achiever of stately verse down to the sappy rhymer| Farth has no holier nor no lovelier clime.” 


of beardless years, each must have something to Y/But we must not quote him, either, for the same re- 
about the melancholy of these autamnal days. But 


es ao 
MRE te eS RR lo A lg A , |son. This objection, however, does not apply to ti 
- y 8 Sn ieee 8 ‘delicate morceau of poor Brainard, which has seldom 


’ . 

re { j emn look on the! : gray de rite oy 2. 
prue there is a sedate and even 20) , 3 ®| been copied, is in little repute, but which contains ‘ve 
visage of nature, and such an aspect naturally gives’ 


, jtrue inspiration of poetry : 
rise to asober and reflective turn of mind; but the — 
é T Md . . . 
* ainful or deeply sad-| “What is there saddening in these autumn leaves 
feelings thus drawn out, are not paiaft py Have they that “ green and yellow melancholy ’ 


dening ; they are rather, as we have heard it expres-| ‘That the sweet poet spake of? Had he scen 
. : “ Our variegated woods, when first the frost 
sasingly pensive. pond “hit , 
sed, pleasi sty pens hele ..,| Turns into beauty all October's charms— 
In this country, autumn comes not in ‘ sober guise, When the dread fever quits us, when the storm 
or in * russet mantle clad,’ but, as expressed in the os rere nar gta Rte —— wet 
: j Ss a ‘ as left the land, as the first deluge left it, 
beautiful language of Miss Kemble, like a triumph- With a bright bow of many colors hung 
ant emperor, arrayed in ‘ gorgeous robes of Tyrian| Upon the forest taps—he had not sighed. 
Py The moon stays longest for the hunter now, 
yes. : _ | The trees cast down their fruitage, and the blithe 
Nothing for beauty can excel the forests at this And busy squirrel hoards his winter store ; 
fone a eel ] em without being delight-| While man enjoys the breeze that sweeps along 
time. No oy? — behold th aie § Gens The bright blue sky above him, and that bends 
ed. Whata variegated scene! The leaves present] Magnificently all the forest's pride, 


a thousand dyes, all rich andcharming. By the way,| Or whispers through the evergroens and asks, 
“‘ What is there saddening in the autumn eaves 

how must England envy us in respect to our woodland 

scenery. She has none of our variety of trees, con- It is pleasant to ramble at this season ulong the " 

sequently her few parks can give nothing of that va-jland heights and through the forest walks, surv¢)'"“ 

rious coloring which our groves now present. the landseapes and contemplating the decay of natur 


‘ 
nn tie 


This is the only proper season in which one traly| Like the consumptive she is most beautiful when 












1@ Tea 


jo of vitality begins to run low. There is instruc- 


: to be gathered from the fading of earth’s gay foli- 


sf. 
. “ There is a tongue in every leaf,” 


«hich declares that we, too, must fall, anon, and ad. 


»onishes us to be in readiness for the frosts of death. 


**A world there is eternal, 
Where, merging from the sod, 

We shall bloom forever vernal, 
la the paradise of God,’’ 


ro. Geo. 





From the May-F lower, for 19-46. 


THE SICK MAN’S DREAM. 


BY HANNAH F. GOULD. 


tA venerable gentleman, yet living, and well 
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known to many of the good and the learned of our | 


ud, was once breught low by sickness ; and during 
a deep sleep, was perceived to be strongly affected in 
spirit by some powerful dream. His friends, fearing 


the enfeeb'ed viral principle might become extinct, | 


should this excitement continue, awaked him. 


Noth- | 


ing was said on the subject by either party ; nor, till | 


wany years after, when he told a friend the vision 
that he had in that sleep. 
heaven, just entering on his rest—saw things too 
great and glorious to be told—heard a voice say, 
“Who shall conduct this spirit to his seat ?’? Then 
came forth an angelic band to meet him, one after 
wother answering, ‘1 will conduct my son—my 
husband—my father—my brother.’? * * *] 

Why did ye wake me thus to time and sense, 

When 1 was sweetly, sweetly passing hence— 

When | had nearly joined the happy band 

Bearing the palm-branch inthe spirit land ? 

When my faint soul the balmy air had breathed, 

Fresh, thro’ the flowers by angel fingers wreathed, 

Where sat the Dove within the tree of life ! 


How could ye call me back to pain and strife ? 


1 had look’d in, and round the living fount 

Seen the bright throng whom God alone can count ! 
1 saw the ransom’d walk with folded wing, 

Save when they veil’d their faces near their King ; 

! heard the harping on the golden chord 

Sound with the anthem, ‘Holy is the Lord !” 

I saw the beaming of the martyr’s crown ;— 

Yet I from all, to dust was hurried down ! 


There were my parents—Oh ! I knew ’twas they— 
They who-had taught my infant lips to pray. 

1 saw the mother of my children there— 

She who had trained them up with faith and prayer. 
Our cherub offspring there were gathered, too, 
Pluck’d up from earth like buds in morning dew ; 
Gems for the Savior nought can stain or dim ; 

Ile call’d—we gave our little ones to him. 


There shone my brother, with the cross he'd borne 
Changed to a glory round his forehead worn. 

Near him, our sister wore her smile of love, 

Now made a sw eeter, quenchless light above. 
Phere sat our friend, once full of self-distrust, 


Hle was atthe gates of 





Pure, single-hearted, high, ameng the just 


"There was the meekness that on earth wa spurned, 


Raised, and sublimely into honor turned, 


I saw the wronged, the helpless and the bound, 


| 
round 


Whose sweat and blood had cried from out the oe 


Righted, as Justice on that throne gives right 
White, as the blood of Christ alone makes white ;: 
Eased of their burdens—franchised from the yoke ; 
Healed of the blows which flesh and spirit broke ; 
! 


Free! in the fields and air of heaven set free 


Heirs of the kinedom—blest as souls ean be. 


I saw the poor, who in thestreet had died, 

While priestand rich man walk’d the other side, 
Giving the one, perhaps, of alins a crumb, 

Loud while the other prayed, Thy kingdom come! 
I saw that Lazar made so rich and fair, 

Kings here, might wish to be the begwar there— 
Saw tears that were in dust and sackcloth shed, 


Lit up to stars on many an humble head. 


I saw—but nay, I must not tell below 
What souls unveiled and sai 


Wait we awhile ; we then shall upward spring ; 


nted may but know. 


Earth but the foot-rest where we spread the wing 5 
Up, up! and enter our eternal rest, 

Heirs of the Lord, our heritage pos essed: 

All that was mystery while our years revolved, 


Life, Death, Redemption, there in glory solved. 
Newburyport, Mass. 


7 ‘ ry. 
NIGHT. 
BY ROFESSOR LONGFELLOW. 
Night dew-lipped comes, and every gleaming star 
Its silent place assigns in yonder sky ; 
The moon walks forth, and fields and groves afar, 
‘Touched by her light, in silver beauty lie. 
In solemn peace that no sound comes to mar, 
Hamlets and peopled cities slumber nigh ; 
While on this rock, in meditation’s mien 


Lord of the unconscious world, I sit unseen. 


Ifow deep the quiet of this pens ive hour! 
Nature bids labor cease ,—and all obey. 
How sweet this stillness, in its magic power, 
O’er hearts .hat know her voice and own her sway. 
Stillness unbroken save wien from the flower 
The whirring locust takes his upward way ; 
And murmuring o’er the verdant turf is heard 
The passing brook, or leaf by breezes stirred. 


Borne on the wings of night’s refreshing air, 
Unfettercd thoughts with calm reflection come ; 

And fancy’s train that shuts the daylight glare, 

To wake when midnig!t shrouds the heavens in gloom, 

Now, tranquil joys, and hopes untouched by care, 
Within my boso:n throng to seek a home ; 

While far around the brooding darkness spreads, 

And o’er the soul its pleasing sadness sheds; 
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FLORETTE ; of her dear mother, which w . 


































On, he ambarked for thy \ re \i" ta 
4 TALE OF THM FIGHTEEN TH CENTURY Wit) howe Lig betel 
vy i wearis surcnarvea 
BY A LADY CONTRIBUTOR. | Leenare, his lovely dauwhter and a 


a Servant, We nded the ij ; y Og 


On the western shore of the Chesapeake, To those who have never exp 


near the mouth of York River, on a small samo vicissitude, Words ate intomp 


eminence overlooking the bay, stoo ) near the pres = the deep langna +o at tha vo 
middle of the eighteenth centiry, what was those who have, ce tription is need 

then denominated the “ Haunted Hou ie,” or tera tedious voyage of near! 

“ Paity’s Bower,” as sométimes called, in they sailed up the Chesapeake, landod a: ily 


consequence of its romantic and fanciful ap- | mouth of York River, and until a 


pearance. It was a low wooden building, uation could be procured, were hosp 


surrounded by an originally open veranda,| ceived into the family of an Ameri 

bat now so completely flatticed’ and trellised er, where they were treated with thet tro 
with woodbine and honeysuckle, torether politeness which soon makes 

with the entire building, that nowcht save the! wherever we may be. Mr. Li. was 


small antique windows and open vestibule at! while in search of accommodation 
either end, gave evidence of its being, or hav- farnily, that le micht not prot 
ing been, a human habitatiovy A> rude wall, the renerosity of those who were so dosirong 
overgrown with moss and shrubbery, with | of rendering his’ stay agreeable and | 
small wielret entrance, on either side of which | He succeeded in procuring an unocen 


waved a mourning willow, encircled and’ idence, the one described at the comm 


gave a finishing stroke to this highly pictur-) ment of the narrative; the owner? wou!) el] 
esque abode. at a reduced ‘price, no one being willing ! 


The proprietor and inlinbitant of this resi- cupy it on the stpposition that one room on 
idence, was a man named lLevare, a Gerinan, the second floor was hannted. [ts syteation 
who, on the death of a beloved wife while in| and novel appearance nited well the taste of 
Germany, became disconsolate ; his constitu. Mr. L.—his mind was above the super 
tion, naturally delicate, was undermined,— fears that’ pervaded the country—he or 
grief, that deadly enemy of health, seemed it fitted up, and immediately occupied 
fast hastening him to the torhb. “ What,” residence. 
thought he, “ when I am gone will be the fate | The family in which: le had reside 
of Florette, my darling daughter, my only | sisted of Mr. Hervey, his wife, a little 


! 


child? Yes! | must and widl for her dear | ter of about sixsyears, and a Mr. Harland 

snke, throw off the shackles: of melancholy! wife’s brother; who had retarned from | 
that have enthralled me; and act myselfagain: | rope, where he had visited Germany, | 
ere another month, I will dispose of ail that 
serves to awaken remembrances of the past, | toms of the people. This, to Mr. Legar 
and creates a desire to hasten my probation-- daughter wasa'source of no small enjoyme" 
ary existence, and seek ina new world a new | They couldicomverse with him of their ov 
home and new friends.” In less than the! native land, now rendered doubly dear | 
specified time, his estate, household furniture, l the ‘distance that intervened ; and the 
every thing, in short, rendered dear {rom as-| pect of never beholding again, save | 

- sociation, was ia the hands of comparative | Faney’s eye-glass, the scenes off ch 

strangers—all, save Plorette’s: harp; a few made them seize with avidity every oppe'" 

books and a quitar, the only emembrancer | nity of enjoying his soeiety, The featt! 


familiar with the lanenvaee, manners a 


h 



















f hie p tif a } ry¢ inlik ] 4 
He had buried his mother in one of t! 
rn stat heen nito lI nce to 1 
education and after traveling throug] 
al European countries, had taken resid 


J 
sister ; here, too, he bur 


with his 


Therefore, when Mr. L. took his dey 
eer” for te Ye \V home. if wil! nni mM , ) 
inr that he solicited warmly t , 


ter orn?e 


hip and society of 


-and those acquainted with Florette L 


‘ 


MOUNTAIN 


Gh | 


Month 


: ) without any pereepti 
hano N tal I vet, had te n abo 
e hi ef destir tomar th 
pp { { | mstancy ol! their » 
ic] toh often upon 1} 
oad ( f ich a calm prot 


i aT ,TyTve 
at *h'} 
, JK! } 
‘ I ern) rapid 
: . 
leclin | ' aroused from. ]} 


would have deemed it a contingent « thrown upon a bed of Janguishment, wh 
had he not accepted the offered invitation.’ medical aid and the kindest treatment. prove 
She had now compl ted her eioht: thy 10 barrier to arrest t! arm of tl 7 )D iro 
yet in dicnity of charac! in advat r.”’ Reason 1 | raved alte 
years —in appearance pre} Owl itely of | land and Eleno 
more perhaps to her art! implicity, : dear departed whom he fa ed 
rosity of sentiment, and coodns of he hovered r hin in | calmer 1 
than personal beduty th here v ni ‘ he | peak of Florett 
no lack. She had rée d herearly ed then | ' ed 7 ttot 
tion in Germany, been t to Frat t the! haunted bed-chaml but so incoherent we 
ve of fifteen to complete her education in alhis words that they believed him still deli 
nunnery ; but at the expiration of on ir} 0 lic continued in this state ‘s 

was recalled to mourn the loss of an affec-| weeks, when his spirit, “untratmeled wi 
tionate mother, and console her almost heart-| mortality,’ took flight for a better World, and 


} 


] y . . . . 
broken father. Previous to this time: 


mingled little with and since, 


society, 
heen almost entirely secluded. | 
had suffered in cons 


quence, now began to devel 


cational faculties, that 

One theme atk eS bys 
i 

conversing with, and listening to, the elecant 


and classic diction of youne 


now almost constant companion. Smile not. 

reader, she looked up to him on/y as a fon 

ister to an affectionate brother, a sharer in 
her sorrows, a participater in all her joy 

che felt that he was high-minded, honoral!: 

and virtuous, and feared not to disclose to 

him every thought and emotion of the heart. 

[have said she looked upon him on/y asa 

dear brother. I perceive this statement re- 

qnites a little modification. She had never 

known a brother, and believed that to be her 

revard for him, but she little knew the state 

\, of her own heart: suck confidence begets af- 

it fection, and Fliorette Legare loved and was 

beloved, long before she would have ackuow!- 


@1red it, even in her own mind. 


ler conver- 


Harland, her 


iy of bitter 


ly fy ala Pm this hn 


languish and affliction to mourn his lo Ye 
Ae ; . 

alone! “Theodore having, at the commenc 

ment of her fat! tliness, before any enu 


alarm for his dissolution discovered i 


‘en passage for South Carolina, whith- 
‘r he had repaired to transact important busi- 
She delayed writing him, for the tim: 
arrived 


f his promised retorn had nearlv 


re 


which served 


in part toallay the bitterness o| 
her feelings, and nerved her to suppress them 
Y et days grew to weeks, and weeks to month 

and he came not, nor tidings explanatory of 
SUS- 


his prolonged stay. Several months of 


pense and uncertainty, of hopes and fears, 
passed—when a gentleman of Carolina ar- 
rived—n friend of her late father. She would 
now hear of Theodore, which sent one rey of 
hope to ber almost broken heart: but he bad 
only requested his best regards presented to 
Thi 


Miss Legare—his siay was indefinite. 


verbal messace was all she received 
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FLORETTE ; 
OR, 
A TALE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 





BY A LADY CONTRIBUTOR. 





On the western shore of the Chesapeake, | 
near the mouth of York River, on a small 


eminence overlooking the bay, stood, near the | 
middle of the eighteenth century, what was 
then denominated the “ Haunted House,” or | 
“ Fairy’s Bower,” as sometimes called, in| 
consequence of its romantic and fanciful ap- 
pearance. It was a low wooden building, 
surrounded by an originally open veranda, 
but now so completely latticed and trellised 





with woodbine and honeysuckle, together 
with the entire building, that nought save the | 
small antique windows and open vestibule at | 
either end, gave evidence of its being, or hav- 
ing been, a human habitation. <A rude wall, 
overgrown with moss and shrubbery, with a 
small wicket entrance, on either side of which 
waved a mourning willow, encircled and 
gave a finishing stroke to this highly pictur- 
esque abode. 








The proprietor and inhabitant of this resi- 
idence, was a man named Legare, a eee 
who, on the death of a beloved wife while in| § 
Germany, became disconsolate ; his constitu- 
tion, naturally delicate, was undermined,— 
grief, that deadly enemy of health, seemed 
fast hastening him to the tomb. “ What,” 
thought he, “ when I am gone will be the fate 
of Florette, my darling daughter, my only 
child? Yes! I must and widd for her dear 
sake, throw off the shackles of melancholy 
that have enthralled me, and act myself again; 
ere another month, I will dispose of all that 
serves to awaken remembrances of the past; 
and creates a desire to hasten my probation- 
ary existence, and seek in a new world a new 
home and new friends.” In less than the 
specified time, his estate, household furniture, 
every thing, in short, rendered dear from as- 
sociation, was in the hands of comparative 
strangers—all, save Florette’s harp, a few 
books anda guitar, the only semembrancer 








‘the generosity of those who we 








of her dear mother, w hich were retain 
be embarked for the “ New World.” 
With 
Legare, his lovely daughter and a {n) 
servant, wended their way toa new } 
To those who have never experienced 
same vicissitude, words are incompetent to ¢. 
‘press the deep language of the heart: 
those who have, description is needless. 4 
‘tera tedious voyage of nearly ten woo! 
| they sailed up the Chesapeake, landed a: 
mouth of York River, and until a suitable 
uation could be procured, were hospitably ; 
ceived into the family of an American pla; 
er, where they were treated with that tru 







































hearts surcharged with grief, 


a? 





| politeness which soon makes us “at hoine’ 


wherever we may be. Mr. L. was mea: 
while in search of accommodations 
family, that he might not prove a tax 4 


re sode 


] 


ior 2) 


crear 


of rendering his stay agreeable and wen 
He succeeded in procuring an unoccupied res- 
idence, the one described at the commence. 


| rent of the narrative; the owner would s 


at a reduced price, no one being willing to ce. 
cupy it on the supposition that one room o 
the second floor was haunted. Its situati 
and novel appearance suited well the taste 


' Mr. L.—his mind was above the supersiiti 


fears that pervaded the country—he order 
it fitted up, and immediately occupied it as 
residence. 

The family in which he had resided, co 
sisted of Mr. Hervey, his wife, a little dang’ 
ter of about six years, and a Mr, Harland, 
wife’s brother, who had returned from ku: 
rope, where he had visited Germany, becon 
familiar with the language, manners and cus 
toms of the people. This, to Mr. Legare an 
daughter was a source oi no small enjoyme!' 
They could converse with him of their own 
native land, now rendered doubly dear fro" 
the ‘distance that intervened ; and the _ 
pect of never beholding again, save throug’ 
Fancy’s eye-glass, the scenes of childboo f 
made them seize with avidity every oppor’ 
nity of enjoying his society. The featur 
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of his past life, too, were not unlike Floreite’s.;| Months passed, without any perceptible 
He had buried his mother in one of the south-}change. Nota mist, as yet, had arisen above 
ern states—been sentto France to receive his Ul 1e horizon of the sky ef destiny to mar their 


education—and after traveling through sev er- happiness or test the constancy of their at- 
al European countries, had taken residence!tachment; but alas! how often upon the 
with his sister; here, too, he buried his fath-) broad sea of existence does such a calm prove 
er. Therefore, when Mr. L. took his depart-| but the prelude to a storm. Mr. Legare’s 
ure for a new home, it wil] not seem surpris- health, that had since their arrival appeared 
ing that he solicited warmly the continued! perfectly established, now began rapidly to 
friendship and society of Theodore Harlandjdecline. Florette was aroused from. her 
—and those acquainted with Florette Legare dream of happiness, to behold her father 
would have deemed it a contingent event,|thrown upon a bed of languishment, where 
had he not accepted the proffered invitation.| medical aid and the kindest treatment, proved 
She had now completed her eighteenth year, no barrier to arrest the arm of the “ Destroy- 
yet in dignity of character, in advance of her er.” Reason was dethroned—he raved alter- 
years—in appearance prepossessing, owing ‘nately of his own native land and Elenore, 
more perhaps to her artless simplicity, gene-| ‘his dear departed wife, whom he fancied, still 
rosity of sentiment, and goodness of heart,/hovered over him; only in his calmer mo- 
than personal beauty; yet in this there was} ments, would he know or speak of Florette— 
no lack. She had received her early educ a-|th en his mind always seemed to revert to the 
tion in Germany, been sent to France at the ‘haunted bed-chamber, but so incoherent were 
age of fifteen to complete her education in aj his words that they believed him still deliri- 
nunnery ; but at the expiration of one year) ous. Tic continued in this state several 
was recalled to mourn the loss of an affec -| iw eeks, when his spirit, “untrammeled with 
tionate mother, and console her almost hanir-| rasunatiey; ’ took flight for a better world, and 
broken father. Previous to this time she had| Florette was left alone in this hour of bitter 
mingled Jittle with society, and since, had/anguish and affliction to mourn his loss. Yes, 
been almost entirely secluded. Her conver-\alone! Theodore having, at the commence- 
sational faculties, that had suffered in conse-' ment of her father’s illness, before any cause 
quence, now began to develope themselves by|of alarm for his dissolution discovered it- 
conversing with, and listening to, the elegant self, taken passage for South Carolina, whith- 
and classic diction of young Harland, her|or he had repaired to transact important busi- 
now a'most constant companion. Smile not,/ness. She delayed writing him, for the time 
reader, she looked up to him only asa fondjof his promised return had nearly arrived, 
sister to an affectionate brother, a sharer in| which served in part toallay the bitterness of 
her sorrows, a participater in all her joys ;| her feelings, and nerved her to suppress them. 
she felt that he was high-minded, honorable; Yet days grew to weeks, and weeks to months, 
and virtuous, and feared not to disclose toland he came not, nor tidings explanatory of 
him every thought and emotion of the heart. his prolonged stay. Several months of sus- 
Ihave said she looked upon him only as a pense and uncertainty, of hopes and fears, 
dear brother. I perceive this statement re-)passed—when a gentleman of Carolina ar- 
quires a little modification. She had never|rived—a friend of her late father. She would 
known a brother, and believed that to be her now hear of Theodore, which sent one ray of 
regard for him, but she little knew the state hope to her almost broken heart: but he had 
of her own heart; swch confidence begets af-|only requested his best regards presented to 
fection, and Florette Legare loved and was Miss Legare—his stay was indefinite. This 
beloved, long before she would have acknowl-| verbal message was all she received. 
@dged it, even in her own mind. 
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“From human conduct, if we judge of men, 

We must conceive he feels himselt a brute ; 
Both live to sense—both transient, frail and vain, 
Draw the same breath, alike return to dust.” 


“Alas!” thought Florette, “the loved 
ones have gone down tothe tomb, and my 
fondest hopes have perished.” 


“Affections, friendship, confidence, 
There’s not a year hath died, 
But all these treasures of the heart 
Lie with it, side by side.” 


“ To man, the disappuintment of love may 
occasion deep and tumultuous feelings, crowd- 
ing the heart with emotions too weighty for 
utterance ; but he is an active being—can go 
out amidst the strife of the world, and soothe 
to rest the melancholy throbbings of the heart, 
and 7f in the solitude of his chamber he finds 
there is a “joy in sadness” greater than fu- 
ture pleasures can bestow, the tear is soon 
wiped, the succeeding day blunts the poign- 
ancy of grief, and it finds no permanent seat. 
Bat woman’s is comparatively a fixed, a se- 
cluded, a meditative life ; when her prospects 
are shaded and disappointment veils the 
heart with its sable curtain, its tenderest 
chords never cease to vibrate :—yet it is more 
her nature to hide from the world the pangs 
of wounded affection : in the bitterness of her 
feelings aot a sigh tells of the conflict within. 
Allis calm. She can summon the ready 
smile, wear the same serene countenance 
while the poison of disappointment is corro- 
ding the heart, as in the full enjoyment of 
the greatest amount of earthly happiness.” 

Thus it was with Florette; her former 
friends knew not “a change had come o’er 
the spirit of her dream ;” the pale counten- 
ance, and occasional melancholy that shaded 
it, was attributable to the death of her father, 
and the pecuniary embarrassments in which 
she was involved. All that now remained 
of the immense property he was supposed to 
possess, consisted of a few pounds, and the 
house where she lived. The wealthy heir- 
ess, whose javor and society had been court- 
ed—-who had received the smile and bow of 
every idle sycophant, was now a lone sewing 
girl. One by one, as the leaves drop from 
the stem when the sap of maintenance ceas- 
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es to nourish, had her young friends de: 
ed; all, save Dr. Seymore, the young physi. 
cian who attended her father’s last il}, 
and his affianced bride. As the vine bind 
tendrils more closely around the sapling whey 
uprooted in the storm, so they clung to h 
in this hour of need. The Doctor, who fo; 
weeks watched by the bedside of her father 
would accept no remuneraticn, and being noy, 
bound in the silken tie of wedlock, he earnes:. 
ly entreated her to make his house a home; by 
she felt that the old servant, who had brave, 
with them the perils of the deep, and nox 
supplied the place of father, had claims upon 
her sympathy, that prevented the acceptane 
of his generosity, although the pale chee! 
and unsteady step gave evidence of her ina- 
bility to attend to household affairs. Sh 
felt that both duty and necessity urg 
her to the task, and cheerfully complied, a: 
ne’er repined “ what fate had dealt, and whe 


' 


denied.” 


One morning, while arranging the sma’! 
library, a card dropped from the leaves of a 
pocket Bible ; on replacing it, she saw wri- 
ten, “Key to the haunted room may le 
found—” ‘The remainder was entirely obliter- 
ated. In the multiplicity of trials and car 
that surrounded her, she had forgotten tha', 
on embarking for America, her father had de- 
posited ina rude wooden box, the proceed: 
of his estate, (thinking such a safe the mos! 
secure.) Since their arrival, as she had nev- 
er seen this, it occurred to her from the {a 
of her father’s speaking.of this chamber 1a 
his last illness, that it might be there. Th: 
room had ever remained locked, and she d: 
dermined to search for the key. While thus 
engaged, Richard, the old servant, entered 
with a note for Miss Legare. She took t 
elanced at the superscription, and sunk at 
most breathless to the sofa. It was in the 
hand-writing of Theodore. He had bee 
the victim of the wicked and designing. !™- 
mediately after his arrival in Carolina, he ' 
ceived an anonymous letter, informing him 
of the inconstancy of Floretie ; that she haj 
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ceived the attentions of Dr. Seymore pre- unfortunate, our life has suffered an eclipse 


‘ous to bis departure, and was now actually | of deep and sombre shade ; and, in the real- 
' eas et ORR “tbe “lity of misery, the heart relinquishes all its 
sngaged; she only delayed the consumma-), - ow AA pti ; 
on ; _ (long cherished hopes and ideal faculties, and 
jon of the union, till the mourning weeds! act for the refuge and solace of that divorce 
were laid aside. Bewildered, and almost dis-| which death alone can give. 
acted, he penned a hurried line inquiring, In marriage, there should be a congeniali- 
\\ty of affection and feeling. No lady should 
‘he unopened letter in answer, which deter- hs pledge her hand to a wie Rae, not bees 
he unopened let ’ eter'heart. From this principle she should not 
mined him never again to visit that part ofjbe seduced by wealth, or fame, or talents, or 
i misled by oflicious friends. Her individual 
| happiness is at stake, and her choice, Which 
lis to fix her destiny for life, should be, I do 
, . in, , {Hot say unadvised, but certainly, unconstrain- 
he cold neglect he had shown Florette. This! .g by others. There is too often onr sad 
aused his speedy return. HF lerette despatch-|heart amid the festive joy of the hymeneal 
ed him a hasty note, requesting him to call.| hour. The heart feels = if the decorations 
In due time the old servant announced him,|° the Sen re ae fillets for the altar of 
i “sacrifice. The hand under foreign dictation 
nd when she rose to greet him, so haggard iand control, is yielded to one, but the heart 
and pale had he grown, that she was horror-|has irrecoverably fixed its choice upon onoth- 
eruck. She tottered forward and fell intojer- As well might philosophers attempt to 
control the magic influence of gravitation, as 
;parents or guardians attempt to awaken and 
divert the channel of a devoted heart, by 
They found the key—searched the haunted! their own mercenary views. Fatal have been 
chamber—found gold and other valuables to the consequences, when parental authority 
the amount of £80,000—erected a commo-| has compelled a merely SE teny The 
dious dwelling—were married—bestowed loviiest apher have thus sunk into an Untme- 
ly grave, under the silent, but fatal influence 


“ Pairy’s Bower’ ' 


»e cnus@of her duplicity, but only receive: 


be country. 
Ere long, Theodore received a letter from 
his sister, in which she upbraided him for 


his arms ! 
It is needless further to prolong the story. 


’ 


upon a widowed sister of/of q withered and blighted heart. While 
Dr. Seymore—received the old servant into parents, who have thus married the persons 
their new home, and all enjoyed te the ful-| of their daughters to houses and lands, and 
silver and gold, and thus immolated their af- 
; ifections upon the altar of Mammon, have 
the old servant make himself happy by dan-| ommitted an act of cruelty to their children, 
dling the little Theodores during his calm/and a flagrant outrage upon the design of the 
and ripe old age. ‘marriage union, for which no future kindness 
,-(can fuily atone. 


lest extent the sweets of life. Especially did 


“ So much for haunted houses,” exclain 


ed Theodore, as he finished his narrative ;| A BEAUTIFUL THOUGHT. 
“in them I am a happy believer.” | How few men seem to have formed a con- 
Wells River, Vt. 1945. Iception of the original dignity of their crea- 
stall hE Dat ‘ ition. Regarding themselves only as a crea- 
. ture of time, endowed merely with animal 
MARRIAGE. pence and intellectual fatahies their pro- 
No subject is more deeply fraught with the jects, aime, and expectations are circumscri- 
joy or anguish of the heart, the happiness or! bed by the narrow outline of human life.— 
distress of families, the peace or misery of) They forget that instability and decay are 
society, than marriage. It mingles itscup of written with a suabeam, upon all earthly ob- 
contentment or sorrow with all our sensibili-! jects —that this world with all its pageantry, 
ties; it pervades our natures, and all our re-/and pomp and power, is scarcely deserving 
lations to heaven and earth with its influence,| of a single thought, excepting as it forms an 
and if we have been forttinate in our choice. introduction to another, and that he alone acts 
hope has buoyancy, the heart an energy, and/a prudent or rational part, who frames his 
the arm a vigor, that unabating force can/plans with direct reference to that future and 
strugele with life’s varying prospect; but if/endless state of being. Sin has so blinded 
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the understanding and debased the aflec- 
tions that men never fail to invest some tem- 
poral good with fancied perfection, and idly 


imagine that the attainment of it would sat-| 
isfy the desires and fill the capacities of the | 


immertal spirit! How little do ey know 
themselves! The soul is not of the earth, 
and they will strive in vain to chain it to the 
dust. hough its native strength has been 
impaired and purity tarnished and its “ glo- 
ry changed,” it will not always be a prison- 
et here. Send it forth, if you will, to range 
thro’ the whole material universe, and like 
the dove dismissed from the ‘ark, it will re- 
turo without finding a single resting place— 


for it has no resting place but the bosom of 
God.—Mafft. 





ee 


INSTRUCTION FROM NATURE. 


The whole earth is beautiful 
To minds attuned aright; 

And wheresoe’er thy feet are turned 
A smile will meet thy sight. ' 

The city with its bustling walk, 
Its splendor, wealth and power ; 

A ramble by the river-side, 
A passing summer flower; 

The meadow green, the ocean swell, 
The forest waving free, 

Are gifts of God and speak in tones 
Of kindliness to thee. . 





To view nature rightly—to appreciate the 
wisdom and the beauty of its laws, we must 
look upon it as we do upon a scenic painting 
upon the stage. If we draw too near and 
examine too closely, we see a confused mass 
of blots, blurs and indistinct nebule. It is 
only when we view it from such a distance 
as enables us to command the whole land- 
scape, with all its lights and shades, that its 
beauties become apparent, and the dark spots 
show their usefulness. In truth, if each ob- 
ject on the canvas were drawn elaborately 


perfect, so as to please the microscopic eye, | 


the picture would want that blending of the 
objects, that ranning into each other which 
gives sofiness and finish to the perfect land- 
scape. 


If we view the great works of creation in 


this manner, we cannot fail to observe the 
beauty and harmony of the whole. What 
shade is to the landscape, evil is to the 
scheme of Providence. It is the pepper, the 
salt, and the mustard, which, being taken se- 
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‘parately, are evil to the taste—but, bein, 
‘blended in proper proportions with our foo: 
‘give it grateful flavor and healthy digestion 

Let him who would know his own nature. 
‘and the relation in which he stands to hj. 
Creator and to his fellow man, direct his sty. 
dy to those ever living revelation$ of th, 
purpose and will of heaven, that are open to 
all mankind alike in the works of creation. 
He who contemplates the Deity in his works 


will feel ever conscious of his immediate 
presence. The love that breathes through. 
out will inspire him with kindred goodness, 
and his heart, if it be not adamant, cannot 
incline to iniquity. 

Ask instruction of earth. Truth flow: 
from every rill. Arich maxim sparkles iy 
every dew-drop. The clustered fruit pro- 
claims a bounteous Providence. Each ma- 
ted pair breathes a lesson of love. ‘The war- 
blers of the grove commend us to cheerful- 
ness and an innocent heart. Each bush 
whispers, “God is here—and here—and 
here!” From the far-off mountains, and 
the deep caverns of earth, booms back the 
echo—* here!” ‘“ God is the wise, the pow- 
erful, and-the good !” 

From all around the flowery path, the rip- 
pling waters, and the ambient airs, comes a 
still voice, breathing rich instruction to the 
listening heart. 











“TIME IS MONEY.” 


Thus spake Benjamin Franklin, the grea! 
| philosopher, the good citizen, and the indus- 
trous man. From his cradle to his grave, 
‘industry was a characteristic of his life . 
This principle actuates the great man and 
‘the good neighbor. It is from no groveling 
‘motive, orlow desire, that this principle 's 
acted upon by men of sense. They ue 
governed by its requirements because it will 
make them better members of society, and 
society will feel the influence they exer". 
No man ever reached the dazzling pinnacle 
of fame, climbed the craggy hill-side of ad- 
versity that be might luxuriate among the fair 
flowers of prosperity which bloom upon ''s 
summit, or cut through the thick underbrush 
which envy or jealousy may throw 1n his 
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er great a man’s capacity may be for business 


or with whatever powers of mind he may be 
blessed, depend upon it, if laziness and timid- 
ity are his favorite companions, he will not 
accomplish the great end of being.—The 


richest cultivated fields, if neglected, will be 
come overgrown with weeds. 


The fairest intellect, if suffered to be- 
come surrounded and perverted by the evils 
which are strengthened by negligence, nour- 
ished by idleness, and matured by indulgence, | 
will soon become a curse to its possessor, and 


render him an incubus on society. 


A good 


improvement of every moment will not be 
The man whose head is 
whitened by the venerable locks of age, whose | 


lost ia future time. 


life has been industrious, and whose efforts 
have made many a heart beat with erateful 
and holy emotions, can only feel the joy that 
such a life imparts. But the profligate, the 
man of pleasure, and those whose lives are 
worthless and influence bad, will know the 
miseries attached to such a Jife. We would 
not increase their woes, but would pity their 
condition. The industrious and the truly 
good willnot only reap the reward which the 
motto quoted above affords, but their hearts 
will also be enriched by the blessings that 
spontaneous spring from sucha source. The 
principle of industry is founded in nature, 
and its observance will impart health, wealth 
and peace—its transgression must bring their 
opposite results. 

The philosopher who left this and other 
excellent maxims as a legacy to posterity, did 
not intend it for a mere rhetorical phrase, to 
be sounded by the voice to tickle the ear; 
butas advice to be heeded and as precept 
thatshould govern. This truly is a legacy 
more to be valued than gold—more to be trea- 
sured than jewels. It gives toa man stabili- 
'y of character, and a name gained only by 
obeying its golden rules. Franklin speaks 


to the young men now, and his voice can! 
Ate . ‘certed by every little cross event which may 


never die. The wise,and all who would see 
the beauties of good and determined actions 
expanding in our community, will hearken 
to that voice, and heed its instructions.—But 
the foolish, the vain, the meddler, the disturb- 
erof private peace, and the violator of pub- 
lic virtue, will be blind to the beauties it un- 
folds, snd deaf to its admonitions. Such sow 
in dishonor and reap inshame.— Boston Sun. 





8 The latest plan for doing a large bu- 
siness is to employ half a dozen police offi- 
“ets to arrest public attention. 
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path, without industry and energy. Howev- 


| the picture. 
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ONE'S OWN HISTORY. 

The histot¥ of a man’s own life is, to 
himself, the most interesting history in the 
world, next to that of the Scriptures. Every 
man is an original and solitary character. 
None can either understand or feel the book 
of his own life like himself.» The lives of 
other men are to him dry end vapid, when 
set beside his own. He enters very little 
into the spirit of the Old Testament, who 
does not see God calling on him to turn over 





the pages of history when he says to the Jew, 
‘Thou shalt remember all the way which the 
Lord thy God led thee these forty years.’ He 
sees God teaching the Jews to look at the 
‘records of his deliverance from the Red Sea, 
‘of the manna showered down on him from 
-heaven, and of the Amalckites put to flight 
before him. There are such grand events 
‘in the life and experience of every Christian 
‘it may be well for him to review them often. 
‘I have in some cases, vowed before God, to 
‘appropriate yearly remembrances of some of 
the signal turns of my life. Having made 
the vow, [ hold it as obligatory ; but 1 would 
advise others to greater circumspection ; as 
they may bring a galling yoke on themselves 
'which God designed not to put on them.— 
Cecil. 





GOOD COUNSEL. 
Be contented with the station and circum- 
‘stances in which Providence has placed you. 
| Never repine at God’s dealings towards you, 
nor envy those who are above you in world- 
ly advantages. Consider not so much what 
you want, as what you have ; and look less 
at those above you, than at those in inferior 
circumstances. Accustum ype to loolx 
,on the bright, rather than the dark side of 
Indulge not in unreasonable 
fears, nor give way to feelings of desponden- 
Exercise fortitude, and maintain tran- 
Be not ruffled and discon- 





cy- 
quility of mind. 


occur. Place not your happiness at the dis- 
posal of every one who may be disposed to 
speak an unkind word, or do an unhandsome 
thing. Learn to possess your souls in pa- 
tience, believing that when appearances are 
darkest, the dawn of a more comfortable day 


is near. 





scp A kitten should always be kept where 
there ave children. When they get tired of 
pulling its tail, they can put it into father’s 
boots. 
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FARTHULY AND HEAVENLY TREASURES. 
It was not for nothing that the wise crea- 
tor of all things hath placed gold and silver, 
and all precious minerals under our feet to be 


trod on, and hath hidden them in the bowels | 


of the earth, that they cannot be obtained 
without great labor. 


— — SA te 


| sition in the house of the Lord, receives | 


little chiseling, and is soon finished; bu: . 
figure destined to occupy a more conspicy. 
ous niche requires the hand of the SCU'ptor 
ito be busy day after day, and month a(t, 
‘month, coutinually shaping it and modeling 
it intoa more perfect likeness, till the Jay 


The noblest part of the creation he hath | exquisite touch is given, and it is remove) 
placed above our heads, and+so open to our) from the humiliating circumstances of the 


view, that we cannot but every moment be- 
hold them. 
but to draw away our minds from these worth- 
less though hidden treasure, to which he 
foresaw we should be too much addicted ; and 
to call them to the contemplation of those bet- 
ter things, which, beside their beauty, are 
more obvious to us; that'in them we might 
see and admire the glory of their Maker, and 
so seek their own? How do those men 
wrong themselves and misconstrue God, who 
as if he had hidden these things because he 
would have them sought, and laid the other 
open for neglect, bend themselves wholly to 
the seeking of these earthly treasures, aude 
more mind heaven than if there were none ? 
If we could imagine a beast to reason, how 
could he be more absurd in his choice? How 
easy is it to observe thatthe highér we go, 
the more purity and perfection we find. 
Yet carnal men take up their rest, and place 
their felicity in the lowest of God’s work- 
manship; not regarding that which, with 
its own glory, can make them happy. Heav- 
en is the proper place of my soul. I will 
send it up thither continually in my thoughts, 


while it sojourns with me, before it go to| 


dwell there forever. 





Love ano Mercy in Arruiction.— “How 
simple and yet how beautifuly expressive is 


that promise of the Lord to his servant, ‘He 


shall make all thy bed in thy sickness? By 
affording us the image of a “ate who assi- 
duously and tenderly watches over another 
who is sick, arranges the clothes of his bed 
for warmth and comfort, and smooths down 
the pillow when it is ruffled, the inspired 
writer shows forth the tenderness and care, 
which the Redeemer exercises towards his 
people in time of suffering. The Lord b 


What did he else intend by this, | 


workshop below, in order to shine in faultless: 
symmetry and beauty in the temple above.” 





——— 


bry A young lady abont to sue for breach 
of promise, placed the love letters she ha) 
'received in a bag, for the purpose of produc. 
\ing them in court; when, sad to relate, their 
jown natural warmth caused, spontaneous 
combustion, and ashes alone remained. 








$c» Human happiness has no _ perfect se- 
curity but freedom; freedom none but vir. 
tue ; virtue none but knowledge and neither 
freedom, nor virtue, nor knowledge, has any 
vigor, or immortal hope, except in the princ:- 
ples of the Christian faith and in the sane- 
tions of the Christian religion. 








A New Feature 1n Cartite Snows.—\: 
the recent Agricultural Fair in Burlington 
this state, Mr. L. Chase presented for premi- 
um, three pretty female children, two and a 
half years old, born ata birth! The Com- 
mittee on Household Manufactures awarded 
him $14—which was voluntarily contributed 
by the old bachelors present, who said they 
considered him a legitimate object of charity. 





Bcy> “ What harm is there in a pipe?” 
says young Puffwell. “None, that I know,” 
remarked his companion, “except smoking 
‘induces intoxication—intoxication induces 
| bile—bile induces dyspepsy—dyspepsy indv- 
‘ces pulmonary consumption—-pulmonary con- 
‘sumption induces death—put that in your 
|pipe and smoke it.” 











An Unventaste Trota.—At the world’s 
Convention, Mr. Robert Owen offered a se- 
ries of resolutions, amongst which we 0b- 





these severe and protracted trials is chisel-| S°*¥¢ the following ; and we defy orthodox, 
ing you into his own likeness; by ea }, ; hetherodox, and all the doxes, to dispute 


stroke he is removiug something that di- 


minished the resemblance, and he is making | 


successfully : 
‘“* Resolved, that the human race are born 


the symmetry and beauty of the christian cha- | without their knowledge or consent.” 


racter to shine out more and more by every 
painful dispensation. A figure that is de- 





Intelligence wins admiration and _ respec!. 





signed to occupy but a comparatively low po- 





Still the good, alone, are truly great. 
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TWILIGHT AND AUTUMN. 


BY A. B. F. HILDRETH. 





Marx! how the earth, as the months are declining, 


Casts her green robes of beauty away ; 
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THE BEAUTIES OF THE PAST. 

No person, it seems to us, whose spirit loves to 
contemplate the relics of former ages and to linger 
awhile among the ruins of faded grandeur, can fail of 


veing inspired with great emotions when he contrasts 


| 
| 


fn crimson and gold, groves and mountains are shining, |the past beauty with the present glory of the world. 


Deck’d, as they fade, in their brightest array. 
proudly they stand in gorgeous splendor, 
Glorious ’mid the gathering gloom ; 
Calmly waiting tosurrender 
Honors that freshly in spring-time shall bloom 


Low in the West, day’s king is descending, 
Wrapt in his mantle of beauty and light ; 


The clouds, as they change, on theirmonarch attending, ¢d emblems of another age. 


Press o’er bis path and involve it in night. 
Yet, tho’ in darkness and clouds disappearing, 
Light eternal round him flows ; 
Light, thatmanand nature cheering, 
Shall call the gay morn from its deep repose. 


Oh! when the day of our life is over, 

in brightness like this may we sink to our rest ; 
While the last dark clouds, that around us do hover, 

Beam with light from the realms of the blest. 
Thus may the pure and ripened spirit 

Glow in life’s autumnal ray ; 
Calmly waiting to inherit 

Heaven’s glad spring-time which fades not away! 


Bradford, October 1815. 





MY HOME. 


BY MISS M. R. P 





Thy days of boyhood, untamed and free 
As the Autumn clouds, were flecting ; 
Manhood as quickly passed thee by, 
Witha more serious greeting. 
The sombre shadows that wait on age, 
As swiftly round thee gather— 
Yet each hastening year, brings added love 
From me te thee—My Father! 


We meet with smiles in the fickle world 
When our sky is lit with gladness, 

But the friends that are near in a sunny day, 
Will flee at the clouds of sadness. 

One smile alone, hath been true to me 
Through life, (and I ask no other.)— 

It steals like music round my heart 
As it comes from thine—Dear Mother! 


My Home! There’s music within the sound 
_ That will chain my soul forever ; 
rhro’ scenes of trial I often pass, 
Yet its memory leaves me never ; 
Each household treasure is hallowed thrice 
By a father’s kind commanion,— 
By a mother’s love, —tbat firmly knit 
Young hearts in lasting union. 


Brothers and sisters! when coming years 
Shall have entered our early dwelling, 


‘Change has marked all things with its magic wand, 
‘and Time is stamping upon them his deathless seal. 
‘But for all this, the actions, the characteristics, and 
the life of the great past is rolled down to us, and 
seem more like household gods than the long depart- 

This is true of things, 
ithe mere workmanship of haman art. Rome rose like 
a sun, whose zenith glory dazzled and astonished the 
world; but its brightness has long since ceased to daz- 
izle or amaze. Its sun of glory set amid the gloom 
and groans of its citizens, and enveloped the world in 
darkness. The splendid témples and magnificent pal- 
‘aces of that great city, then the proud empress of the 
world, could not atone for the vices OF 1Ts PEOPLE, 
nor shield them from the awful fate which those vices 
jengendered, Ifow resistless such facts press upou 
wes mind, and who can withstand them? Surely no 
one who desires the prosperity of his own country 
‘and loves its institutions. In the rise and fall of cit- 
lies and empires we discover the beauties of the past, 
‘and were men to practice the lessons of wisdom which 
‘they teach, the present would indeed be glorious. 
‘Vice, with hideous, hateful form, no more would walk 
‘our streets, seek admission to the sacred seclusions of 
home, nor longer pollute and destroy the fairest and 
most promising among us. 

And not only may we dwell and revel in spirit 
amid the ruins of the past, and derive pleasure and 
profit from their faded magnificence, but also delight 
ourselves in looking at the different theories which 
‘have at times convulsed the moral world, and threat- 
jened its destruction. The philosophy and the relig- 
ion of the past have too often rolled their white sur- 
iges over the world, spreading strife and terror among 
its inhabitants, imposing upon their credulity, blind- 
ing their spirits, and chaining their minds. But from 
‘all these commotions and convulsions the world has 
survived, the sun has continued in its glorious course, 


‘and the stars still emit their twinkling light. Un- 
'scathed by the lashing of the mighty elements, has 





" 
And swept from the hearth-side some cherished one, | present come down to us, and the dawnings of a glo- 


No healing—no comfort telling— 
Be it ye or me—let our resting place 
By the altars of home be iighted! 
That in life we may guard its holy fire, 
And in death be our dust united. 


Nashua, N. H., Oct. 13, 1845. 





‘rious future shall darken the ignominy of the past, 
while reason shall build her enduring temples, and the 
‘people rejoice that their foundations will stand the 
winds of derision’and the floods of contempt. Free 
\ discussions and mass conventions will tear the accurs- 
‘ed veil of doubt from the face of old-grown absurdi- 


Genius is a spark that adulation too ofien| ties—sobriety shall crown this golden age, and the 


flame. 


Mts out; emulation can only kindle it into albeauties of its true liberality shall fill every heart 


with gladness and ey ery eye ahall sparkle with joy. 
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THE ELOPEMENT. iscarcely less beautiful than herself, whom's|,, 


‘familiarly called Juan. Her guardian, 
Cot. Henry H , who has been an an-|" y 5 n, Es. 
iquire Ogden, was a man of some forty sum. 


nual frequenter of that great health and . : 
oe 6 jmers, with a shrewd and intellectual expres. 


leasure resort, Saratoga, as usua!, reaippear-| . . 
P , why » FEAPPem,_|sion of countenance, to which an intense ey, 


ed upon the stage of action this season. He| ms 
gave an air of decision and firmness ; w):) 


had:been’ Grawn ‘hither--il'we may jedge! free and easy address that announced hiy 


from ‘appeatances—to show off the last Pa. habituated to the best society. Yet, with q| 


risi de, s ir of well-crimped ruf-| +e ; . 
sian mode, sport a pair of well P ithese qualifications for discernment, Esqujr, 


fles, whip his bodily supporters with J small! Ooden seemed not to regard the predilectio, 
walking-cane, which he flourished with P| chown his protege ; although the previous 


imitable grace, and in the interim make love! ' 
imitable. grace, summer had made him acquainted with the 


ifu inati swear eter-| le ’ 
to the beautifal and fascinating, character of her inamorate. Was it noi 


nail constancy, and perhaps concoct ranaway! ten, passing wonder, that he, bound by th 


gla in 7 hi ck iti ip PFOVe | code of honor and of state, should permit th: 
the BER Of, GUE SAPEs Hh. Pax. nO iar 10/ young, inngcent, and unsuspecting Adela, tp 


a o — as “ ns aanetatne ane become the dupe of this mere apology for , 
MOREE: 2008, WAR: nay pita a “man? Was he wilfully ignorant, or only 
above description. The artificial man was! 


blind to the fact, that allowing this intimacy 
i ‘ | ? g intimacy, 
nvuch after the fashion of the promonading’ was but “ casting pearls before swine?” 


dandy of Broadway; the natural, might have, We choose to believe the latter. But she 


bespoke ae * he Be of y? mpain Ae ace was only for a time suffered to remain in ig. 
“— sce - —— . “He . *'norance ; the commiserating matrons held a 
certainly, his black luxuriant whiskers were) -oysultation, wherein they resolved one of the 


. . . - uy a 
trimmed in the true Andalusian style ; com ‘members should hold a private tete-a-tetc 


plexion dark, with features dignified enough; ith the fair girl, and thus warn her of the 
pearly teeth, which peered through a mouth danger. It was carried into effect. The 


neither too large nor too small; well-arched . on fiding girl thanked them for the favor, bu: 


eyebrows, with flashing eyes, such as are) at heart discredited the assertion. When the 


rarely to be met with, save in that eerned see departed, knowing she had favored his 


clime. ‘There was, in fact, about this man) - 
,society, and could not disprove the informa- 


the air of one who had inherited more than! . 
‘tion she had, her countenance assumed a 


man’s share of soul and feeling. Along nelancholy, leidieehelebenet’.| ddend, 1 


fac from handsome, there was asprightliness,| _. ; 
‘ png ‘entirely absorbed was she in her own medi: 


a vivacity in his look and conversation, to, 
entered the apart: 


? : . ‘tations that Col. H 

which, im the society of females, he added! ; 
ment, and stole unobserved to her side; nor 
did she awake from her reverie until he pla- 


n submissiveriess, a self-devotedness, that soon! 
eed his hand gently on her cheek. She look- 


finds its way to the heart of a lady; and as’ 
he also possessed man’s share of self-conceit, : 
approbativeness, and love of conquest, ‘Hey up with a sweet yet sad expression 0 
made love to some fifteen or twenty ladies dye COUntenance, extended her hand which he 
ring a short stay. immediately clasped. 
Among the number who favored our ex: 
quisite most, and consequently was most fa- 
vored, was a reputed heiress from the South 
Miss Adela Malcombe, who came under care, ‘“ What, may I ask, has cast a shadow o'e! 
of her guardian, and in company of a gen-|the sunny face of Adela? Tell me! Th 
ileman apparently her age and size, and joys, thy sorrows, shall all be mine.” 








| “Tam unhappy, Henry,” at length faltered 
the maiden. “ Better, I fear it had been, |! 
we had never met.” 














ate 


| earth; for | have no near and dear friend; 


= a —— 





al 


As he said this, he gently drew her to his 
side. She looked up, encountered his un- 
wailing eye, seemed assured of his sincerity, 
save the information she had received, and 
the source whence it came. 

“Tis false!” he exclaimed, with crimson- 
ed face, and flashing eye ; then continued in 
a softened and subdued tone, 

“IT have long been made the ‘ foot-ball of 
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fate,’ Adela. This cruel woman would now 
sever the only remaining tie that binds me to| 
none, Who love me, none other, loved by me.” | 

“Oh say not so!” exclaimed the fair girl ; | 
and with eyes suffused in tears, she threw | 
herarms in childish affection around his neck. 

They were now interrupted by the en- 
trance of a third person, and separated for 
the night; she to dream of love, perhaps, he 
to devise measures to silence this scandalous 
report. * * * * * 

“A word with you, Frank,” said Colonel 
H——, in a confidential tone toa quondam | 
friend on the following morning ; I have near- | 
ly had my ‘ porridge dish ’ turned bottom up- 
wards, and what I value more at present than 
water gruel, 1 ‘reckon,’ had nearly escaped 
me; namely, that little ‘hussy,’ "Dela Mal- 
combe. Some old dame, who fancies her 
daughter Peggy maltreated, I suppose, has 
been endeavoring to put ‘death in the pot ;’ 
bat I have silenced the girl’s fears, who is as 
loving asa lamb; and if the old Esquire 
will keep his eyes shut alittle longer, I will 
off to Niagara with the girl, where, if she 
prove as rich as I expect, marry her.” 

“If not?” said his companion. 

“ Why, let her return to her sleepy old 
guardian, to be sure, if she’s not willing to 
go“farther, and her loving, yet foiled, Juan, 


who will find I have been no inconsiderable 
rival.” 


At this moment, the facetious Juan passed 
the window by which they were conversing, 
but witha look of apparent security, that con- 
vinced them he had been no listener. 

“ Now,” said Col. H ,* our finances 








are at a lowebb; but if you will ‘ bridle your 
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tongue,’ to use the phraseology of scripture, 
we may yet have a‘ Merry Christmas.’ ” 
With this they separated ; but while this 
little scene was enacting, the intruder of the 
preceding evening had busied himself in cir- 
culating the fact of the close proximity in 
which he had surprised the seeming lovers, 
and from the haste in which they separated, 
he insinuated there could be nothing honora- 


| ble on the partof the gentleman, or virtuous 


on the side of the lady. Others presumed 
she was no better than she should be, and 


|‘ guessed,” she was no heiress after all, Oh 


the uncharitableness of “ Human Nature!” 
How often do we censure in others, what we 
might deem commendable in ourselves; or, 
under the same circumstances do, and worse, 
even! 

We will now follow Col. H -, as he re- 
turned to his own room, musing on the best 
course of procedure. As he passed slowly 
on, he caught the sound of vocal music. He 
paused, ascertained it came from the apart- 
ment of Adela, and stepped softly to the door, 
and listened to the following words, to which 
she played the harp, in accompaniment :— 





“Oh deem not that such love will perish, 
By any change, or time, or chance; 

For I can never cease to cherish 
The thoughts some vainly call ‘ romance.’ 


Undimm’d will grow my true devotion, 
Now rendered to his dearest name ; 
Unfaded, bloom each sweet emotign, 
Through life, through life,--the same, the same! ”’ 
As the music ceased, he stood a moment 
irresolute. ‘Thinking the song addressed to® 
him, he wisely concluded this the most favor- 
abie opportunity of proposing an elopement, 
and, without rapping, threw the door ajar, 
and surprised her in tears. She arose in 
great agitation at this unexpected intrusion ; 
but, on beholding the person of her visitor, 
met him with a smile, and bade him wel- 
come. As the interview was a private one, 
we cannot pretend to tell the precise language 
by which he made known his, wishes. and 
prevailed on her to meet him at half past 8, 
P. M., at the hall door, where he would be 
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in readiness, with a fleet horse and buggy, to | 
receive her. 

Adela appeared at supper greatly agitated, 
ate little, spole a few hasty words to Juan, 
and sought her own chamber. Mr. Ogden 
observed this, and inquired of him the cause. 
“ She is indisposed,” he said, “and will not 
leave her room again this evening.” Esquire 
O. had business that detained him till a late 
hour; when he retired for the night, he found 
on his dressing table,a gilt edged note, in 
which was written, “ To Niagara.” Although 
it appeared the handwriting of Juan, his 
adopted son, something like the truth, flashed 
across his mind. He repaired to Adela’s 
apartment and found it empty, with a lamp 
burning on the table. Thinking he would 
not awake his son and give unnecessary so- 
licitude, he hastily descended to the hostlery, 
procured afresh horse at the livery stable, 
and, in a single gig, took the route, luckily, 
which the fugitives had taken, and by dint of 
hard driving, came up with them at the B 
Hotel, at a quarter past three ; just as the de- 
lectable ‘fair one’ had made known to her 
loving suitor’s horror, vexation and disap- 
pointment, the fact that he had eloped witha 
mere BOY ! 

The crest-fallen Colonel, after receiving 
from Esquire Ogden a gratuitous lecture on 
love, courtship and matrimony, retreated: 
and in future, promised to beware, on condi- 
tion this matter remained a most profound 
secret. This Mr. Ogden willingly promised; 
but the laughter-loving Juan, who personated 
Adela, considered it too rich a joke to “ sink 
in oblivion,” and revealed it'to our humble 
self, who in turn, presents the tale to the 
mirth-loving readers of the “ Green Moun- 
tain Gem.” H. 

October, 1845. 
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C7"’The Salem Advertiser perpetrates this: 


Wuat Next? One of our Essex street merchants 
advertises “a beautiful article of ladies’ merino vests 
and pants.” What doesit mean? Are the ladies about 
to openly declare that they will wear the br—panra- 
1.00ns? Whowill opena store for the sale of gentle- 


PRETENSION. 


Of the means of ‘ getting along’ in this wor\d. 
there is nothing like pretension. If one is unwilling 
to blow his own trumpet, who may be expected to 
blow it for him? Sach is the philosophy of the ag» 
Modesty is a weakness, and pretension the only g,- 
ving virtue. ‘Iam a great man,’ says Arrogance. 
and echo answers, ‘a great man.’ ‘ My gifts are 
few,’ says unassuming Modesty, and echo responds, 
‘fM@.’ Arrogance is believed, and so is Modesty - 
the one is overrated, the other underrated; but ea: la 
on its own representation. ‘Iam a great fool, say, 
the detected husband, in the ‘ Married Rake. ’—« |). 
deed, master, that you are,’ says the simple seryay, 
girl, surprised at the admission. 

‘ All the world’s a stage, and men and women are 
but actors.’ Some too ‘in their lives play many 
parts,’ but they should rest assured of the truth, tha: 
they are very apt to be taken, by the mass, for what 
they seem. 

Men, and women, too, are mentally, idlers by hal)- 
it and education, and they care not to examine deep- 
ly beneath the surface of things presented to their 
mental vision. What pedantry has not passed fu 
learning, what shallowness for genius, what vice for 
virtue, and even what poverty for wealth !—Buzzard 
world! Thou need’st not get ‘ glass eyes ’ to ‘ see 
to see the things thou dost not!’ That would be a 
task of supererogation ! 

There is an old but apposite story, which illustrates 
the value of pretension. A quack in physic, whose 
success was commensurate with his jmpudence and 
ignorance—not ignorance however of the weakness 
and follies of man—lived upon the same street with 
a talented and well-read physician, but one who had 
grown grey in the profession, without having enjoyed 
more than a limited practice. The one was a pre- 
tender, the other an adept; the one was rich, the oth- 
er poor. 

Pondering upon their relative positions before the 
world, one day, and wondering why it should be that 
the quack who never consulted books, and who _per- 
haps was incapacitated by want of education from 
doing so, was still esteemed by the mass the more 
worthy of its confidence, the aged doctor determined 
to apply to his neighbor for a solution of the mystery. 
The question was accordingly propounded, and can- 
didly answered. ‘ You see,’ said the pretender, ‘4 
great many people passing my door, and yours.’ 

‘ Truly.’ 

‘How many do you suppose of every ten are suili- 
ciently enlightened to discriminate between the mat 
of science, and the imposter ? ’ 


* Perhaps one, perhaps not so large a proportion.’ 





men's petti—&e, &e,, etectera? 


* Well then, neighbor, in this you have my answer 
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Ry specious pretension, I catch the nine, when they ject of excitement. E very one must upon 
need medical advice, and you, by your modesty and due reflection perceive that the duty of rejec- 


; at er!? , Fert , 
unassuming worth, perhaps catch the other ! tion, however unpleasing, is often unavoida- 
The doctor of course needed no further informa-|, . 


*) cessary, an s r e 
tion on that score, but whether he profited by the les-' ly necess: y, and none should therefore b 


con, is rather doubtful, for had he not been a dull offended by its exercise. 
scholar in the ways of men, that lesson would have) 7 
peen learned earlier in life. 

‘This is the man, and this is the bear,’ wrote the 
artist on the sign he had painted, attempting to repre-| BY MISS. 8. A. HILL. 
sent those two specimens of animated nature. Now, 
perhaps it was well he did so, or the world might, It is twilight. The shades of evening 
have needed a cue to decide which was which.—So mantle around, flinging a sombre grey hue 
it is the world over, in the aflairs of men; the world over the bright green le 
needs a cue to decide between the good and the bad, 
merit and demerit, and even between vice and virtue; 
and he that has no pretension by which to be distin- : 
guished, will surely be pointed out as the bear ! ‘murings, of many fond hopes, which the 

‘Who placeth his light under a bushel,’ in these ruthless hand of time has blasted, and tell us 
ourtime! Verily few are they—a truth which ac-' of loved ones who smiled upon the heart for 
counts for another—that we have so many shining, few brief hours and then were caught away 
lights in literature, government and morals. We have by invisible angels, and borne far, far away 


all the witty newspapers, all the moral, and then, . 
again all the profound—-especially in polities—thongh (rom our grasp, to the presence of God. Sad- 


the one may bea funnel for the meanest nonsense, "CSS Comes Over the heart ; for who can think 
bad grammar and twattle, of a driveling trio ; an- of the dear departed, and suppress the rising 


sui Anti which Aap tivo a ae yom sigh, or check the flowing tear? That sweet 
eath its seemin ure surface, and the other, . . . 
po _ ‘T? evening-time brings to memory the days of 
sill—but no matter! To trace the entire sphere o'| 


pretension would be a greater task than we have lei- | Cnildhood, when all the world was ‘9 the 
ture for at present. young unsophisticated heart but one univer- 
‘sal jubilee, and our voices rung forth in very 

Among the most unpleasant duties of the glee and joyfulness. Now, how changed! 
conductors of a newspaper press, is that of Half of its bright rainbow hues with which 
passing judgment upon communications of-|\ve clothed it, have vanished, and sad experi- 
fered for insertion. The principles upon ‘ence has taught us too truly, that soon its 
which they must be often necessarily rejected sunny vestments will all be divested from it, 
ran scarcely never be justly appreciated, and and sadness and disappointment come around 
ire almost always subject to misconstruction, us at the thought that what was erst so beau- 
Some are presented when the limits of the! tiful should prove so false and evanescent! 
paper have already been filled. Many are| Strange thoughts of the empty fleetness of 
often presented at the same time, embracing | life come hovering through the heart, and 
diferent and discordant views of the same then, oh ! then turn from life with its weari- 
subject, the publication which would destroy | ness, and approach the bower of prayer. 
all tone of consistency and make the same Come in stillness and faith; let not the eye 
paper contradict itself a dozen times. Each| of mortal vision look upon thee; but retire 
writer isapt to consider his own views as far away, and look into the silent depths of 
‘lone correct and worthy of promulgation.— thine own heart, and cleanse it free from all 
Each feels hurt if he is not heard. Each'sin; cast out the idols long cherished, the bit- 
‘eems to forget not only that discretion ister animosities, the heart-burnings, and every 
the better part of valor, but that silence is sien thought; and kneel in humble, fervent 
en the wisest comment upon a passing sub-! supplication to Him who is all in all. 
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THE BOWER OF PRAYER. 








aves and grassy blades 
as they waveand tremble in the gentle breeze. 
‘The winds whisper with their voiceless mur- 
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Now look around thee ' Ie not the how er 


of prayer a beautiful retreat decked, as it is, 
\ ) 


with the summer leaves of faith, and glitter- | 
ing with the bright flowers of hope, and en- | 
they who have! 


twined with charity? . Yes; 
nee, with a pure and contrite spirit, knelt 
its sacred confines, will rot soon for- 


>. . 
. 77. 
within 


vet its loveliness of more than mortal beauty, 
or earth!y fairness. 


And why is this sweet spot so selJom ap- 


preciated ? fs it because of the sordid natures | 


St these awWellets of earth? Think not so. 
Prayer has been robbed of i{s primal beauty 
and loveliness, by the Phatisaical pretenders 
of faet; and the humble, progressive spirit of 
‘impticity and truth; hardly date approach, 
fest ifs Wnostentatiods aspirations should lack 
that zéal Which is too Often substituted for 
frue prayer. 
ér Attained the swéet bower; it is only the si- 
lent outpoutings of fhe heatt, which wil 
wrénthe it with love, beauty, hope and peace. 
Past Randolph; Vt, T8215. 





THE MOTHERS REWARD. 


f saw a little cload rising m thé western 
horizon. Ina few moménts if sprevd dvér 
the expanse of heaven, and watered the earth 
with a wenial shower. . I Saw a little rivalet 
ciatt from a mountain, witding its way 
thteagh the felléy and meddow, receiving 
bach tributary rit which if met i its Contre, 
till it became on mighty strony beating on its 
bosom the merchandize of many nations, and 
the various productions of the adjacent coun- 
try. | swai little seéd dropped into the 
earth. The dews descended, the saw rosé 
pon it; it started into hfe. In a littl} time 
it spread its gre and became x shelter 
from the heaf, “and the fowls of heaven 
lodged in its branches.” 

] saw a little smiling hoy stand by the side 
of his mother, and heard him repeat fron? Wer 
lips one of the songs of Zion. | saw birt 
kneel at her feet, and pray that Jesus would 
bless his dear parents, the world of mankind, 
and keep him from tempiation. Ina little 
tivne Tsaw him with the books of the clas- 
sics woder his arm; walking alone, buried in 
thought. 1 went into a Sabbath School, and 
heard him saying toa little circle that sur- 
rounded him, “ Salter little children to come 


Bat such ptayéts as these nev- | 


P 
»PPor cen, 


unto.me,;\.in a few moments 
went into the sanctuary, and heard him 
soning ,of “righteousness, and tempers: 
| ia judgment to come.”’ 
tooled. and saw that same mothry 
whase feet he had knelt, and from whos. 
‘he had learned Lo lisp the name, Biman 
Her hair was whitened by the frosts of wir. 
‘ter, and ieaven beamed in her eye, ol} 
| ing With a tear ; and Ff thought fF saw in } 
't@ar the moving of a ‘mother's heart, 1 


} ; ; 
Ann thi 
’ ) 


she reverted to days gone by, when 


ye 


anegers Was first dawning into life, hans 
her lips to the VOW? of instruction; and 
(uiring in childlike simpli ty .the 
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the chairmen, “that’s oat ofthe United States 


i Pee nasty Nosravw.—The last patent medicine 
| got ap, is called “Pairfowl’s Caurvornra Vert 
| Pile.” Another is if preparetion, not quite sit 
) called the IohubawGuatiorinn Lorene.” dée'7 
dwarfs and generally undersized men and women. 6 
| ag extraordinary powers inproducing crowrn 
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Now look around thee! Is not the bower 
of prayer a beautiful retreat decked as itis, 
with the summer leaves of faith, and glitter- 
ing with the bright flowers of hope, and en- 
twined with charity? Yes; they who have 
once, with a pure and contrite spirit, knelt 
within its sacred confines, will not soon for- 





get its loveliness of more than mortal beauty, 
or earthly fairness. 

And why is this sweet spot so seldom ap- 
preciated ? Is it because of the sordid natures 
of these dwellers of earth? Think not so. 
Prayer has been robbed of its primal beauty 
and loveliness, by the Pharisaical pretenders 
of fact, and the humble, progressive spirit of 
simplicity and truth, hardly dare approach, 
lest its unostentatious aspirations should lack 
that zeal which is too often substituted for 
true prayer. But such prayers as these nev- 
er dttained the sweet bower; it is only the si- 
lent out-pourings of the heart, which will 


wreathe it with love, beauty, hope and peace. |* 


East Randolph, Vt., 1845. 





THE MOTHER’S REWARD. 


I saw a little cloud rising in the western 
horizon. Ina few moments it spread over 
the expanse of heaven, and watered the earth 
with a genial shower. I-saw a little rivulet 
start from a mountain, winding its way 
through the velley and meadow, receiving 
each tributary rill which it met in its course, 
till in became a mighty stream, bearing on its 
besom the merchandize of many nations, and 
the various productions of the adjacent coun- 
try. I sawa little seed dropped into the 
earth. The dews descended, the sun rose 
Upon it; it started into life. In a little time 
it spread its branches and became a shelter 
from. the heaf, “and the fowls of heaven 
lodged in its branches.” 

I saw a little smiling boy stand by the side 
of his mother, and heard him repeat from her 
lips one of the songs of Zion. I saw him 
kneel at her feet, and pray that Jesus would 
bless his dear parents, the world of mankind, 
and keep him from tempiation. Ina little 
time I saw him with the books of the clas- 
sics under his arm ; walking alone, buried in 
thought. I went into.a Sabbath School, and 
heard him saying toa little circle that sur- 





rounded him, “ Saffer little children to come 


- : 
unto me;” in a few moments afterwards, | 


went into the sanctuary, and heard him fg. 
soning of “righteousness, and temperance: 
and judgment to come.”’ 

I looked, and saw that same mother, g; 
whose feet he had, knelt, and from whose |ip, 
he had learned to lisp the name, Emanuel, 
Her hair was whitened by the frosts of win. 
ter, and heaven beamed in her eye, glisten. 
ing with a tear ; and I thought it in her 
tear the moving of a ‘mother’s heart, while 
she reverted to days gone by, when this Bo. 
anegers was first dawning into life, hang op 
her lips tothe voice of instruction ; and ip. 
quiring in childlike simplicity the way to be 
good, and I said, “ This is the rich harvest of 
a mother's toil ; these are the goodly sheave: 
of that precious seed which was probably 
sown in weeping; and your grey hairs sha. 
not be brought down with sorrow to the grave, 
but in the tower of rest you shall look down 
on him who “ will arise and call you blessed,” 
and finally greet you where your hope is 
swallowed up in fruition, and prayer in praise. 





A Curious Hovuse.—Dr.§ Crosby is build. 
ing a dwelling-house on the hill east of the 
college, at Hanover, N. H., which will be an 
architectural curiosity. It is an octagon, of 
eight equal sides, built of rough fragments of 
stone ; every room in the house is a triancle. 


* 





The Abbe da Pay somewhere says, “| lis. 
tened to silence,” reminding wus of the old 
line of Dryden, we think—* A horrid silence 
now invades my ear.” Fisher Ames, in his 
eulogy on Washington, speaks of the “si- 
lence that rings in the deep caverns before 
the explosion of an earthquake.” 





A Point OF OrnpER.—A debating society in a town 
‘down East,’ one evening undertook to discuss the ques 
tion “whether intemperance or slavery is productive 0! 
the most evil in the United States ?” A worthy deacon. 
contending against the former, proposed to show its 
effects on its victims ‘in eternity.’ “Stop, stop,” cried 
the chairman, “that’s out of the United States !” 





7 Tue tast Nostrum.—The last patent medicine 
gotup, is called “Fairfowl’s Catirornia Vegets)! 
Pills.” Another is in preparation, not quite out yer to 
called the “ Ichaboe Guanorian Lozenges,” designe’ for 
dwarfs and generally undersized men and women, poss 
ing extraordinary powers in producing GROWTH. 
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GREEN 


Juvenile Department. 


The following lines were written by Freperic 
s Marcy, son of Judge Marey, of Royalten, Vt., 
when only siz years old : 


THE WATERFALL. 


The waterfall plays all the day, 

And sofily seems to me to say, 

I have played here all the dark niglit, 
But you was hidden from my sight. 

I gently travel on my way 

In dreary night and sunny day; 

Then down I fall into the deep, 

And in the pool I softly sleep. 


MORNING. 
How sweet the smell of balmy flowers ! 


How sweet I pass the summer hours ! 
How sweet it is to bound and play 
Upon the soft and fragrant hay ! 

And now I see the glowing coru 


Sparkling with the dew of morn. 


EVENING. 
Now the day is past and gone, 
Darkness shrouds the grassy lawn; 
And the little flowers so bright 
Now are hidden from my sight. 


LIFE. 


Life is passing swift away, 

By minute, second, hour and day; 

Short, oh ! slrort will be our stay, 
Hlere below. 


On life’s current passing by, 

Each his fortune here to try, 

May we look to God on high, 
For a guide, 


There is a sentence dark and drear, 
So dark that scarce a mortal here 
Will to its accents lend an ear— 

‘© "Thou shalt die |’ 





The two following pieces were written for the 
‘Green Mountain Gem,”’ bya /ité/e lady subseriver, 
of Haverhill, Mass., who is only eleven years old. 
It would be well if all our juvenile readers would 
strive to emulate her efforts at literary composition. — 
Ep, Geo. 


FANCY AND CONTENTMENT. 


How pleasing, when tired of the dull mo- 
hotony of life, to take the wings of fancy 
and visit the far distant regions of the earth! 
First we will visit the Greenlander, as he sits 
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he enjoys. Next, we can visit sultry India, 
where the earth is continually covered with 
verdure, and the trees with fruits and flow- 
ers; buat with all this beauty, we behold the 
poor Hindoo, bathing in the Ganges, or bow- 
ing to idols which his own hands have made. 
Here, too, we behold the missionary of the 
Cross laboring to bring the heathen to the 
knowledge of the Savior; and he is con- 
tented if, by his labors, one is brought to be- 
lieve. Next, we will visit Europe, with her 
numerous colleges, and extended literature ; 
but this knowledge is only to be acquired by 
the rich, while the poor peasant is toiling to 
obtain his daily bread, without any of the 
advantages which are enjoyed by the rich ; 
and he is contented if by his labor he obtains 
enough to support life. Then let us return 
to our happy country, and with contentment 
enjoy the privileges which can be obtained 
by both the rich and poor, and thank our 
Heavenly Father, that our “ lot has been cast 
in pleasant places,” and that we are not as 
the heathen, bowing to idols, or even as in 
more enlightened Europe, where the poor 
have not the means of education, and scarce- 
ly of subsistence. H. OLN. 
Haverhill, Mass., Oct., 1845. 





EVENING, 

How pleasant are the calm, still hours o! 
evening! Then the busy cares of the day 
are over, and man can retire from the world 
without, and contemplate the calm scene be- 
fore him. If we look to the heavens we sce 
the harvest moon, with her golden light, 
shedding a bright radiance on all around, and 
the stars, though less bright, sparkling like 
diamonds in the firmament. The beautifal 
river glides smgothly along, while here and 
there may be seen a little boat witth its hap- 
py company, and the gentle strains of sweet 
music softly echo from the water. What 


in his hut, and sce with what contentment. a wonderfal display of God’s power is here 


he eats his humble meal of bear’s flesh and 
oil; nor dreams he of aught more pleasant 


than the short though brilliant summer which to the heavens, and 


Og 
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exhibited! Worlds upon worlds are spread 
out before the eye of the observer, as he looks 
all below seems to show 
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God’s goodness toall. How lovely nature 
appears on such an evening as this! It 
seems as if the sublime and beautiful were 
combined together to form sueh a delightful 
scene. But this beauty will not last long. 
The shadows of night will ere long flee be- 
fore the morning’s sun. To the contempla- 


beautiful. By them we are led to adore the 
Maker of all things, aud to look “ from nature 
up to nature’s God!” H. O. N. 


Haverhill, Mass., Oct., 1845. 
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Moral Cales. 
THREE PHASES IN LIFE. 





BY BENJ. KINGSBURY, JR. 





FIRST PHASE. 
CONTENT AND THE COTTAGE. 


“ Get along, there !—come, old crook-horn, 
it’s time to be home !— 
‘Get out de way old Dan Tucker, 
Or you ’Il be late to come to supper.’ 
Whew !—whew !—here Rove, you rascal, 
stop bothering them hens! Ah, Patty, my 
beauty, here you are!—just in time to give 
us a taste of those cherries on your physiog- 
nomy.”-—(Smack—smack smack !) 
“There, quit your fooling, do, Zeke. 
You ’d better not do it again.” 
(Smack !—smack !—smack !) 


ried over a year, and having a nice, dear, fat 


fortune to see. Ezekiel Wilson—known, 
however, since his christening, only as Zeke 
—was the son of an honest, pious, contented 


an intelligent brow and a-merry blue eye. 
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tive mind, the changing scenes of nature are | 


be Poh! how silly you are. One would | 
think we were courting instead of being mar- | 


little. baby. But come to supper—it’s all| 


rengy, | 
e have thus introduced you, dear reader, 


farmer. In person he was well formed, with | 








— 


which found vent in merry jokes ; and Pp, 
ty from morning till nightraised her bird.\\, 
voice, as she worked, in joyful melody. 4, 
ithey were a glorious couple! Their wooj, 
life seemed all woven of gold. They we, 
happy with their farm, their chubby, ro), 
cheeked boy, and each other. Their {ij, 
acres, which were secured to Patty and };, 
children, furnished them all the comforts ,; 
life, and they had nothing left te ask for. 

One evening they were sitting, after th, 
labors of the day, in the porch of their tay; 
cottage, with hands interlocked, gazing up 
the sunset. It seemed like a picture finishej 
by an Archangel’s pencil, with colors mad; 
in Paradise. The sky glowed with crimsop. 
ed grandeur; and the earth, with its gree 
carpeting, its waving foliage, its gentle flow. 
ers, and its balmy atmosphere, joined wit) 
the burnished heavens in giving glory tp 
God. He who said “ God made the country 
and man the town,” had in his heart the true 
philosophy. Yet we throng to the crowded 
cities ; we delight in their dust and turmoi: 
we throw ourselves with headlong zeal into 
their follies and fashions; we admire their 
works of art, and their mighty men. We 
have noeye or heart for the surpassing’ 
beautiful productions of the Almighty. 

But stop: what is the trouble with Zeke’ 
While we have been indulging in an episode, 
he has received a letter from the penny post. 
His eye flashes—his brow works. He \ 
getting new light. His mind has taken its 
‘first leap over the boundaries of his litle 
farm. Content is dethroned, and henceforth 
| Ezekiel Wilson is a voyager on a stormiet 
sea, or we yield our faith in Lavater. Let 
us use the writer’s privilege, and look over 
| his shoulder : 





Detroit, (Mich.,) Oct. 6, 1836. 


My Dear Zexe,—My advice to vou is to come 


to the West. This is the place to make your fortune, 


to as intefesting a pairas it was your good ‘my boy. Land is donbling itself in value every day. 


‘I bought some yesterday for fifteen hundred dolla®, 
which I have sold to-day for three thousand. [| have 
made much better operations than this, and am already 
independent. Come on, Zeke, come on. It is tle 
garden of Eden. Bring with you all the cash you can 
raise ; it will net you a thousand per cent. Will you 





On that point, it is enough to say that, while 
Paity Long, the belle of the village, was be- 
sieged by the spruce young men of the place, 
he out-distanced them all. Patty said “ yes ” 
at once, and with a look that made his blood 
run like molten lead through his veins. They 
had loved each other ever since with an affec- 









celve away your life on that miserable fifty acres t! 
you are hunch-backed and grey-headed, when y° 
can in a year make your fortune ? ”’ 


When we had read thus much, Zeke hand- 
ed the letter to patty, and thus deprived us 


of giving all the inducements contained 1? 
it, as well as the name of the writer. 










tion that seemed perennial. ‘Though deeply 
religious, he possessed exhuberant spirits, 


* Well, Patty—hem—what do you say !0 
it?” asked Zeke, after she had perused it. 
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« Say !—poh, he’s wild. We know noth- 
ing of the world, and should be cheated at 
every step; and for yw? part I am well satis- 
fied to remain here. Tom may sneer at our 
farm, but if he could only see how thriving 
our corn and potatoes are, how fat our cattle 
look, and how happy we are, he woulda’t talk 


$0.” 
« Ah, well, my dear,” responded Zeke with 





— eel 


out the country, and in no state more violent- 
ly than ia Michigan. There, by the aid of 
skilful drafismen, the forest that had stood 
untouched for centuries, changed suddenly 
to superb cities. Rivers, rivaling the Mis- 
sissippi, flowed by every town, while the 
‘‘ water privileges ” 
the kind ever dreamed of. It was fairy-land 
—ay, more, it was the very identical Eden 


a sigh, “ I have no doubt you are right. But lost by the folly of our ancestors, who specu- 


how that boy bawls—do stop his noise.” 
A tear started in his wife’s eye. She un- 
derstood not the philosophy of his new harsh- 


ness, but she meekly did his bidding. Alas!) 


the first shred of iron had that evening been 
woven in their golden woof. His heart was 
rebelling against the providence of God, and 
he was fast learning to scorn his humble po- 
sitition in life. His days of song and peace 
were over. 

Zeke will go to the West. Mark our pre- 
diction. He will find no joy in the music of 
his sweet wife’s carolling, no calmness in 
communion with his Maker, no pleasure on 
his beautiful farm. The father’s heart will 
bound no longer to the chirrupings of his ba- 
by-boy. He will cast himself upon the migh- 
ty billow that has ruined thousands. 





SECOND PHASE. 
WEALTH AND THE PALACE. 


Detroit, the capital of Michigan, will be 
one of the most beautiful places in the union, 
as its inhabitants are already among the no- 

iest of their kind. Taken, as it were, by 
storm from the wealthy French residents, the 
shrewd Yankee is giving it rank rapidly 
among the large cities of the West; and 
with its wealth and enterprise and position, 
it will ultimately be the rival of many that 
are now far in advance. Come, let us take 
a ramble through Jefferson Avenue. What 
a superb promenade! Really, instead of be- 
ing in the “ far west,” one might imagine he 
was in New York Broadway. The ladies 
are as beautiful—they trip along as daintily 
—their bus 
fectly charming. But—ha! what! why here 
are Zeke and Patty. We said it would be 
so. And really, though we feared for them, 
they look so elegant and are so au fait in 
their silks and broadcloth, that we begin to 
think our alarm was groundless. 

When we saw Zeke in Detroit—and we 
did see him there, for this sketch is no fic- 
ton—he had acquired the reputation of be- 
ing aman of fortune. Remember this was 
‘0 1836, when the land fever raged through- 





hem—in short, they are per- | 





| lated in a contraband article. 


Zeke’s first experiment was rather discour- 
aging. When he arrived at his hotel, a gen- 
tleman took him aside, and with great kind- 
ness told him that he perceived he was a 
stranger, and that he felt it to be his duty to 
warn him against the multitude of sharpers 
with which the place was thronged. He then 
proceeded to give him some hints of the way 
these fellows would attempt to operate upon 
him. Zeke felt profoundly grateful, and so 
expressed himself. He told him frankly his 
object in going to the west. His new friend 
replied— 

“ Understand me, my dear sir. While I 
warn you against sharpers, I do not mean to 
intimate that by prudent foresight, and by 
dealing with honest men, you cannot make 
money. On the contrary, in six months you 
may be independent. I know it by experi- 
ence. And if it will be of the slightest ser- 
vice to you, by way of a fair start in your 
new enterprise, I happen to have somo twen- 
ty lots in the city of Upper Saginaw to spare, 
which I will sell you. They are doubling 
in value every day, and were it noi for the 
strange interest which I feel in you, I should 
be unwilling to part with them. Here is the 
map. There is the park—and there the Court 
House. On these corners are the churches. 
The railroad, you perceive, runs directly 
through the city. As the water privileges 
are uncommonly great, it must become an 
immense manufacturing place. This is the 
Saginaw river, and is navigable by the larg- 
est class of vessels.” 

«“ What do you ask for those twenty lots ? ” 
inquired Zeke, his eyes sparkling. 

«“ AsI said before, I had a little rather 
keep them, but as I want you should have a 
chance to begin well, I will put them at five 
hundred dollars. They are the most valua- 
ble in the city, as they are wharf lots.” 

The bargain was closed, and Zeke took 
passage on board the next boat to see his new 
purchase. He found the city. It was an 
unbroken forest. His twenty wharf lots 
were in the bed of the Saginaw river, .some 


surpassed every thing of 
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fifteen feet under water. But this was in his 
novitiate. —He learned something by experi- 
ence. 

Zeke became rapidly rich; at least so he 
and others honestly fancied. His credit was 
without limit. The name of Ezekiel Wilson 
was good for any amount, and his note at the 


Bank of-Michigan was never discussed by | 


the Board of Directors. He had his splen- 
did house, his carriage, his wines, his servants, 
his parties. Patty to be sure was not quite 
happy: she Paka: gieueie for the woodland, 
the bower and the peaceful cottage. The 
crash came. Every body remembers that 
terrible revulsion. Banks, credit, speculators, 
capitalists and merchants all toppled and fell 
to the earth together. Zeke’s beautiful bub- 
ble burst with the others. He became at 
ance miserably, wretchedly poor. 





THIRD PHASE. 
RUIN, RAGS AND REFORM. 

At twelve o’clock at night in the city of 
Detroit sat a care-worn and heart-broken 
young wife, waiting the return of her drunk- 
en husband. The hovel—for it was no bet- 
ter—was located in an obscure street. The 
storm had already driven the hats and rags 
from the windows, and was finding its way 
through sundry crevices in the roof. She 
laid her weary work aside—and then she 
wept. ‘They were not the easy tears of ordi- 
nary woe, but the terrible gushings out ofa 
heart deeply, awfully stricken. And then 
she prayed. It was a_prayer that must be 
heard. She asked for no blessings on her- 
self save faith and patient endurance ; but for 
her husband she wrestled with deepest agony 
and fondest devotion. As she prayed her 
hopes gathered strength—she seemed sur- 
rounded by the ineffable glory of the High- 
est—and with joy she clapped her transpa- 
rent hands and shouted aloud—* He wéil/, he 
WILL be saved !”’ 

“God grant it?” groaned a hollow voiee. 

She started—rose from her knees—and 
timidly said, 

“T did’nt know you were here, dear hus- 
band. You are wet—come nearer the fire. 
I will get you some tea.” 

“ No, Patty, no. 1 ama miserable wretch. 
1 have ruined you and myself. I am a com- 
mon drunkard. But] have drank nothing 
to-night. Through all these stormy hours | 
have walked the streets in despair. 
home for a—yes, Patty—for a razor, deter- 
mined to put an end to this vile existence. 
Hut [have heard you pray, Patty. Now tell 


-o 
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I came) 


_me—oh, tell me sincerely—can I, can | kx 
saved?” 

What a glorious picture was Patty at tha; 
moment. She stood there like a statue, gaz. 
ing upon her husband with sparkling eyes. 
and lips parted, and bosom heaving, and tears 
coursing their way down the furrows of her 
cheeks. When he paused, she gave a scream 
of joy and threw herself upon his bosom, 
And then, without a word, did she gent) 
draw him down by her side on his knees, and, 
with her arm around his neck and his around 
her shrunken waist, thus they prayed anew 

Ezekiel Wilson rose up a NEW MAN. 

* “ * * x oy ‘ 

We need not draw the picture of the {u. 
ture. ‘Those who have faith in the power 
renovated humanity can well imagine i:. 
The Lesson had been effectual. Ezekiel was 
thenceforward content to live upon his liu 
farm, and bask in the light of his wife’s glow. 
ing joy. His fiery and grasping ambition has 
burned itself out, and he now waits calm|\ 
beneath the shadow of the golden wings o| 
a good Providence, 


REVOLUTIONARY REMINISCENCE 
Mr. Eviror:—Stories of wars and blood: 
shed were the common entertainments 0! 
winter evenings, among the early settlers oi 
Western Vermont. Old persons could tel! 
of butchery done in the French and Indiay 
wars, while those younger would talk of vic- 
tories gained in the revolutionary struggle— 
and children listened in silent wonder. 
When my grandfather came from Stoning- 
ton, Conn., to reside among the Green Moun- 
tains, how vivid in my recollection is his firs! 
visit to our humble abode. It must have 
been nearly fifty years since ; and yet the w- 
terest of that evening [ well remember. ! 
seem to hear the tremulous voice of the ol 
gentleman, and to see the big tears cours 
their way down the cheek, as he talked with 
iny father of domestic trials, when, in the 
course of a few months, five out of eight son: 
had gone.to their last account. They talke? 
of James, who had been shot through the 
head in an engagment with the British; ¢' 
Joseph, who, after much suffering in the wa’. 
died a prisoner at Hayti; of Simeon, whe, 
after long service, was taken from the camp 
sick with the yellow fever, and died at hom 
in holy triumph ; of John, who also lost his 
‘life in his country’s service ; and’ then, of | 
‘tle Asn, who inthe dawn of his existenct 
Ltrned turned away from the bitter cup 4! Iii 
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How often, during the long conversation, I/nenee where the ruins of Fort Griswold were 


turned from my brother, that he might not, 
see my tears by the bright light of the hem-| 
lock fire. Ah truly, it was the story of wars) 
and butchery that caused my first tears to| 
flow. I did not wonder at the big tears that 
fell from the face of my father, nor the sobs. 
of my afflicted grandfather ; I only wonder-, 
ed how they could remember so very long, 
and how the hat of James through which the 
fatal buliet had passed, could have been pre- 
served so many years. I looked upon my 
father, who must have been aboutthirty years’ 
old, as aged, and I thought my lame grand-| 


still to be seen, and gazed on the monument 
erected in memory of the battle. My father 
looked in sadness on the names engraven 
there of those who fell. Addressing himself 
to me he said, 

“My child, [ have long wished to take you 
to this very place. These names were fa- 
miliar to me in my boyhood ; they are the 
names of my neighbors and my friends. On 
that rock, I sat and saw the cruel butchery 
of these men, the burning of New London, 
and the destruction of vessels in the harbor. 

“My parents received intelligence that a 


father must have been born about the time of brother who had been in the army some 


R , 
Jacob’s death ; indeed, I thought his the very mont 


staff on which the Patriarch leaned, when he 
blessed both the sons of Joseph, which ac- 
count my brother had been reading to me.jof day, on a gentle horse and led anothe 
[ felt a peculiar veneration for that ivory-|my side for my brother to ride home. 

headed cane, with its silver ferrule and pret-| 
ty R. S. engraven in just such Roman char-| 


hs, was at New London in feeble health, 
and I, a boy of fourteen, was sent from Ston- 
ington to bring him home. I started at break 
r by 
Be- 
fore sunrise, I heard the alarm from the fort. 
and saw men running in all directions. | 


acters as I had been learning at school that|was overtaken by all the men, young and old 


vervday. (* *© © © © ¥ ot % 


‘in my father’s neighborhood. They passed 


Years passed away. My mother was anj|me at full speed, saying, ‘the British are 


invalid afflicted with a strange disease. 


came over her brilliant mind. 


Her| 
spirits were sunlen—strange forgetfulness: 
It was not in-| When I reached the place, I found my broth- 


landing at New London, and there are not 
half men enough in the fort to defend it.’ 


sanity, but an entire: loss of the power toler in conversation with an officer, who was 


unite names and things. 


memory hike nameless things, and she would 
ask to be told her own name and the name of 
an only brother, whom, in her younger years, 
she had almost idolized. 

Distressed in view of her situation, | ac- 
companied my father with her to the eastern 
part of Connecticut, the place of her birth, 
hoping to accomplish the restoration of her 
reason. He went with her to New London, 
where she had once resided in the family of 
Col. Ledyard, and at whose house she was a 
guest when he was inhgmanly butchered at 
Fort Griswold. The deeds of the brave Col. 
and his eccentric brother, John Ledyard, 
whose friend and correspondent she was 
while he was in Dartmouth College, before 
his journey down the Connecticut in his log 
canoe, and afterwads while in Africa,* were 
themes of story and song in her family. But 
now, so far from recollecting either, she sup- 
posed herself in a mountain burying-ground, 
and asked to be shown to another grave. She 
evidently grew worse, and we hasted away. 
Crossing the Thames we paused on the emi- 





The friends of her| 
childhood and youth seemed to pass in her| 


urging him to go forward into the fort. My 
brother showed him his palsied arm, and he 
turned hastily away, saying, ‘true, you can- 
not help us;’ then, at the point of the bay- 
onet, be with others urged every man to the 
battle-ground. * 

After having proceeded nearly a mile to- 
wards home, we tied our horses by the road- 
side, and returned to that spot, where we sat 
almost the whole of that dreary day. My 
brother had been in several battles and knew 
evéty signal. The enemy landed some dis- 
tance below this plce, and came up to the 
fort ina solid body. ‘There were probably 
ten red-coats to one of our men; all was still 
in the fort until they had advanced within 
musket shot, then, one discharge of muskets 
and cannon, the beating of drums, the scream- 
ing of the fifes, the smoke, the dreadful smell, 
the shrieks and groans of the wounded and 
dying—oh, it was all horrid beyond descrip- 
tion. I would gladly have left the spot, but 
it was not safe for us to move. The British 
retreated in great disorder. When the smoke 
had cleared away, the ground appeared cov. 
ered with writhing, dying men. It was 
thought more men lay there upon the ground 





“She was the Miss of Conn., of whom he speaks 
wi his published letters . 


than were within the walls of the fort. In 
‘half an hour, the enemy came from their re. 
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treat, scattered as much as possible, and en- 
tirely surrounded the fort. They had brought 
scaling ladders, and though our men fought 
desperately, they were at last overpowered 
by numbers, and the British began to ascend 
the wall. Just at this time, a strong breeze 
blew down the flag. ‘They have struck 
their colors,’ said my brother, ‘ they will fight 
no longer.’ The British observing that the 
colors were down, shouted, ‘the fort is ours,’ 
as they sprang upon the ‘wall by hundreds, 
and were thrown off in great numbers and 
killed. Our men did not seem to, and prob- 
ably did not know, why the British were so 
enraged at their continued resistance. There 
was one Staunton, a neighbor of ours, whose 
name you see here on this marble, a giant- 
like man, who, when he saw that all was lost, 
and the enemy had almost covered the wall 
on which he stood, gazed a moment towards 
his home, then upon the enemy who were 
ascending the wall, and groaned out ‘My 
God, must I lose my life here?’ He then 
turned his gun, taking hold of the muzzle, 
and sprang forward, sweeping each way, 
dashing all to the ground until he had cleared 
nearly half the length of the wall, when a 
ball’ from the enemy laid him dead within 
the fort. 

At length, Col. Ledyard, who was the com- 
manding oflicer on that cay, ordered the fort 
to be surrendered, and the gates were thrown 
open. 

The British commander, in a perfect fury 
rushed in, when the Cul. met him with a sad 
but dignified air. ‘ Who commands this, 
fort?’ inquired the infuriated man. ‘I did 
command it sir, but you do now,’ said Led- 

ard, as he turned the hilt of his sword and 
Soadel it to him, bowing respectfully. The 
enraged man seized it, and in an instant 
plunged it into his heart. As quickly, the 
Aid of Ledyard bad slain the British com- 
mander, and another fell, until eight dying 
men weltered together in their blood. It 
seemed to be the determination of the enemy 
to put every man to death as hastily as_pos- 
sible, and be off, through fear of the arrival 
of -assistance. Masonry 

Some were employed in digging graves, 
and burying their own dead before they left, 
while others were torturing the wounded 
Americans. I saw them take a cart, up here 
n little above where this monument stands, 
and block the wheels, and throw in as many 
of our wounded men as they could pile upon 
it, and then a number of them took hold of 


rently to run it into the river ; but there stood 
an old apple-tree, about half way down the 
hill, against which the cart struck, throwing 
many of the bleeding mangled bodies on the 
ground. While this was going on, others 
had set fire to the. shipping, and some had 
fired New London, aad the distressed fami- 
lies were compelled to flee for safety on foot, 
leaving every thing valuable to be destroyed 
by the flames. Ina few hours New Landon 
was in ashes, the whole region of country 
around was in mourning, and the scenes and 
events of that day are sealed to pass a sol- 
emn review at the judgment seat of God! 
Rutland, October, 1845. a. © 





GOD’S PRESENCE IN AFFLICTION. 


Perhaps nothing is dreaded more than sol- 
itary affliction. We love to have friends 
around us in the time of distress. And the 
Christian realizes the presence and support 
of his best and dearest friend in the ;eriod of 
trial. Hear the kind assurance of Jehovah ; 
“When thou passest through the waters, | 
will be with thee ; and through the rivers, 
they shall not overflow thee: when thou 
walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be 
burnt, neither shall the flame kindle upon 
thee; for lam the Lord thy God, the Holy 
One of Israel, thy Savior.” “ The lord will 
strengthen him upon the bed of languishing ; 
|tbou wilt make all his bed in his sickness.” 
Itis related of Dr. Gregory, that he once 
visited a poor man in the neighborhood of 
Blackheath, whom he found sitting in a chair, 
in the middle of the room, to which he was 
fastened by cords to prevent his falling, anid 
also to the ceiling of the room to keep him in 
an upright position. The docter said to him, 
“ My friend, you must feel this very-lonely ? ” 
“ No, sir,” replied the man, “Iam_ not lone- 
ly, for God is with me.” The afflicted sul- 
ferer had a Bible tied on his knees, and it Iay 
open at a favorite passage in the Psalms. 
He had scarcely enough to suppost himsel! 
and family; but though racked with pain, 
enfeebled by disease, and pinched with pov- 
erty, nota murmur escaped his lips. He 
trusted firmly in the promises of God, and 





the cartand. shoved it down this hill appa- 


felt the greatest solace from the assura dc: 
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that God was with him. Thus the Christian 
may sing,— 


«“ Though troubles assail, and dangers affright, 
Though friends should all fail, and foes all unite ; 
Yet one thing secures us, whatever betide, 

Yet the Scripture assures us, ‘ the Lord will provide ?’” 

















ADIEU TO THE MOUNTAINS. 


We leave the lofty hills, 
We leave the forests now ; 
We leave the brawling rills 
Which from the mountains’ brow 
Bear the récks onward as they flow, 
Strewing them in the vale below. 
My country! thou art beautiful—thou art the pride 
Of all thy loving children scattered wide— 
Unveil thy lofty head, stern Washington, 
F:xulting in the crown which thou hast won! 
Thy cold reception* we will bear in mind, 
When thou and all thy freaks art far behind. 





True, there are sunny vales, 
And ever-blooming flowers, 
Yes, there are spicy geles 
In fairer climes than ours, 
Where orange blossoms intertwine 
With the young tendrils of the vine, 
But there earth’s tyrants hold unbridled sway, 
‘The despot’s word is “ hearken and obey ;” 
And shackled spirits mark the imperious nod, 
Crouch in the oa and kiss the gilded rod, 
Join in the shout, and lift the heartless song, 
When in proud state their conquerors pass along. 


Our fathers trusted to the wave, 
Scorning the fear of man ; 
And to the resting place He gave 
Led on the glorious van 
Of liberty ; their little flock 
Was gathered safe on Plymouth rock, 
And loudly there, their solemn anthems rang ;— 
Their children echoed back the strains they sang, 
When battling for their birthright on the plain. 
God of a nation’s victory! oh, be it not in vain! 
Still, still be ours their heaven-lifted cry— 
We lock to thee for strength,oh,God! We willbe 
[free or dic! 


Here are proud Freedom’s towers, 
And here her castles strong ; 
We will not sigh for sunny bowers, 
But here we lift oar song— 
Our fathers’ ancient battle-cry— 
We will, we will be free or die! 
Free irom the snares of sin; 
Free from the strife for power ; 
Nor vainly strive to win 
The baubles of an hour ; 
But in that glorious freedom stand, t 
Earth’s portion of “ the better land.”’ 
—_— H. 
*When Daniel Webster ascended Mount Washington, 
he took off his hat, and bowing very low to the huge mass 
of rock on the summit, thus addressed it —“‘ I have tak- 
ena great deal of trouble, and toiled a jong and weary 
way to visit you, and you have given me a very cold re- 
ception.” 
t Galatians, v. 1. 


WOMAN’S AFFECTION. 


There is nothing under heaven so delicious 
as the possession of pure, fresh, immutable 
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man’s life—the most elastic of all his emo- 
tions and sympathies, is that in which he re- 
ceives an avowal of affection from the idol of 
his heart. The springs of feeling, when in 
itheir youthful purity, are fountains of un- 
‘sealed and gushing tenderness—the spell 
‘that once draws them forth is the mystic light 
lof fature years and undying memory. Noth- 
‘ing in life is so pure and devoted, as a wo- 
‘man’s love. It matters not, whether it be for 
a husband ora child; a sister, or a brother, 
‘it is the same pure unquenchable flame, the 
‘same constant and immaculate glow of feel- 
|ing, whose unenviable touchstone is trial. Do 
but give her one token of love—one kind 
\word—or one gentle look, even if it be amid 
‘desolation and death—the feelings of that 
faithful heart will gush forth as a torrent, in 
‘spite of earthly bond or mercenary tie. More 
|priceless than the gems of Golconda, is the 
‘female heart, and more devoted than the idol- 
‘atry of Mecca is woman’s love. There is to 
sordid view, qualifying self-interest in the 
(feeling. Itisa principle and character of her 
nature—a faculty and infatuation, which ab- 
‘sorbs and concentrates all the fervor of her 
‘soul, and all the depths of her bosom, 1! 
| would rather be the idol of one unsullied and 
unpracticed heart, than the monarch of em- 
pires. I would rather possess the immacu- 
late and impassioned devotion of one high- 
souled and enthusiastic female, than the syc- 
ophantic fawnings of millions. 

| LOOK AT HOME. 

| The Rev. John Hurrion, a dissenting min- 
‘ister of Denton, in Norfolk, (England,) had 
id daughters who were much too fond of 
dress, which was a great grief tohim. He 
had often reproved them in vain; and, preach- 
ing one Sabbath-day on the sin of pride, lie 
took occasion to notice, among other things, 
pride in dress. After speaking some consid- 
erable time on this subject, he suddenly stop- 
ped short, and said, with much feeling and 
expression, “ But you will say, ‘ Look at 
home.’ My good friends, I do look at home, 














aflections. The most felicitous moment of a 


till my heayt aches.” 
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‘Pay the Printer! 

All accounts due the subscriber, whether for subscrip- 
tions, job-work aor advertising, mttst be paid by the first 
of January next. When we say must be paid, we mean 
what we say. Our creditors are determined that we 
shall pay them, and we are equally determined that those 
who owe us shall furnish the wherewith. If this notice 
is not heeded, we shall publish a list of the names, resi- 
dences and sums due, and with the aid of an attorney, 
take the most efficient course to collect our dues. Our 
good, honorable, prompt-paying patrons will find no fault 
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with this course, when they reflect upon the innumerable 
leeches that are preying upon us from every quarter. No) 
press can be kept in a healthy, prosperous condition, un- | 
less its patrons pay promptly. ‘Tais is due not only to) 
the conductor of the press but to those who support it. 


A word to the wise &c. 
: A. B. F. HILDRETH. 





POSTMASTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


stand the requisitions of the new Postoffice law, direct- 
ing Postmasters how to remit moneys to Publishers. 


The subscriber should pay to the postmaster in the toWn | has it to pay, of the amount received, and for whi 
where he resides the amount of money which he desires | 


to pay the Publisher, and take the Postmaster’s receipt 
for the same in some such form as the following : 
Received, October 22, 1845, of —— 


account of subscription to the Green Mountain Gem. 
_ , Postmaster. 








This receipt must be forwarded to the Publisher of the 


Gem, on which the law requires the postage shall be itors. The reason of the rule is obvious. A larg 
proportion of the money heretofore lost in being trans- 


paid, if sent through the mail. 


On receiving and receipting for the money. the Post- | mitted through the mails, is money sent to editors ani 
master must then mail to the Postmaster at Bradford a | franked by postmasters. The frank of a postmas'e 
‘upon the letter addressed to an editor, is notice 
dollars,, every body who handles the letter that it contain 
money. This tale, when understood, insures the pa). 


documentof the following character : 
Received, October 22, 1845, of Y. Z.., 





which the Postmaster of Bradford will please pay to A | 
B F. He orern, publisher of the Green MountainGem, | ; : 
and charge this office. [Signature, name of Office, &e.] | ment of the money, without discount to editors, an 


avoids depredations upon the post office. — Wasi: 


This latter document the Postmaster sending it will 
frank. It will be seen that two letters are required in 
every case—one by the subscribers directed to the Pub- 
lisher, and another by the Postmaster receiving the mo- 
ney, to the Bradford postifaster. 
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BACK. NUMBERS. 

New subscribers to the Gem, who. commenced their 
subscriptions with the July number, are informed that 
we can furnish them with the six preceding numbers, car- 
rying their subscriptions back te January last. This 
would make their volames complete and mach more suit- 
able to bind. Orders for these number must be sent in 


soon as they will be bound and disposed of soon after the | 


first of January. 


—— 





PRIVILEGES OF POSTMASTERS. 

Whea subscribers refuse or neglect to take papers from 
the office, Postmasters are now, as former!y, required to 
notify Editors, &c., and may frank letters containing 
such notice. 


| 
| 


' 


There are many who do not seem exactly to under- 


,— dollars on | 
or otherwise to the editor. 
postmasters from enclosing and franking money to e:- 





Very Particular Notice. 
Those subscribers to the Gem who intend to disc 
tinue their subscriptions at the close of the present y, 


must give tis notice to thateffect previous to the firs: , 
January next; for if they suffer the January number t. }, 


gh will be out about the first of the mont), 
they will be held responsible for another year’s subser,, 


tion, Last year, we were subjected to a heavy loss |, 


subscribers négléecting to give seagonable notice of t)\\. 
wish to discontinue. We cannot, and will not, be sw), 
dled in that way again; and this timely notice is giv; 
that all may understand their duty in the premises. 1) 


Postmaster, if informed, will do the busines. 





POSTMASTERS. 


We are desired to call the attention of posttiaste 
to regulation No. 549, which provides for the con\.. 
| nient transmission of money from subscribers to e( 
‘tors of newspapers. It is the duty of postmasters | 


receive the money from a subscriber,-and_ give hii 
receipt for it. It is the duty of the postmaster rece; 
ing the money to give notice to the postmaster \| 


editor, and mark the letter ‘* official business,”’ an! 
sign his name to it. The postmaster receiving tlic no. 
tification will pay the receipt when presented. 
subseriber who gets the receipt, may send it by mai 
The new law prohibit: 


i\ton Union, 








; 


|amooshingjanurissure, He had better take his 00’ 


with him. 





constructed to run over the prairies, by steam, “: 
outa railway. 


—~ 





and have refused to march against Texas. 








pool, is seriously talked of. 


. 


3c The learned Blacksmith has been invited | 
‘the Bangor Whig to visit the following places - 
Moosehead, Molackenhamdeek, Umasaskiss, U1! 
 z00kiskis, and last thongh not least, Turtingdoveco- 


33> A gentleman of Alton, Ill., is having # °° 


fc7 The Mexican army is in a state of muir) 


ucF>.A bridge across the Niagara, at the W!- 
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